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\rthurian Tradition and Folklore 


DV ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


Iv is still a debated question whether the British hero named 
Arthur was a historic personage or a creature of fancy. Rhys took 
Arthur’s legend to be that of a Culture Hero, though | ceded 
that there naught have been some confusion with a military come- 


unuel 


mander bearing a name derived trom the Roman Artor 
Singer argued that Arthur was a Celtic Odin and his name was 
derived from the Celtic root art, meaning ‘bear’. Lord Raglan pro- 
poses that he was a god of war. The historians, however, Oman, 
Hodgkin, and Stenton,! are inclined to accept him as a successful 
battle-leader against the Saxons. In either case, it 1s certain that 
there is very little history in the vast literature which accumulated 
ibout him in the Middle Ages. 

This fact provokes two questions: Was this mass of medieval 
fiction, centred about the figure of Arthur, derived in any consider- 
able measure trom antecedent folklore? What is the relation of this 
literature to the folktales concerning Arthur and other prominent 
figures of the cycle which have been collected in modern times? 

\s regards the first question, it may be noted that several distin- 
guished Arthurian scholars seem to hold or to dispute the 
theory that the French romances contained a number of themes or 
incidents which could be traced back to folklore. For example, 
Nutt declared that the ultimate source of the Perceval enfances was 
‘a Breton or Welsh folk-tale’. Miss Weston says of the same narra- 
tive that it ‘took shape as a folk-tale in a social milieu where 
matriarchy held sway’. Bruce listed as Celtic folktale motifs some 
ot the best-known themes of Arthurian romance the Beheading 
(same, the ‘Turning Castle, the Waste Land, the Chastity Test by 
means of a horn.* Professor Vinaver refers with eloquent irony to 
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Arthurian Tradition and Folklore 


by ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


Ir is still a debated question whether the British hero named 
Arthur was a historic personage or a creature of fancy. Rhys took 
Arthur’s legend to be that of a Culture Hero, though he conceded 
that there might have been some confusion with a military com- 
mander bearing a name derived from the Roman Artorius. Samuel 
Singer argued that Arthur was a Celtic Odin and his name was 
derived from the Celtic root art, meaning ‘bear’. Lord Raglan pro- 
poses that he was a god of war. The historians, however, Oman, 
Hodgkin, and Stenton,' are inclined to accept him as a successful 
battle-leader against the Saxons. In either case, it is certain that 
there is very little history in the vast literature which accumulated 
about him in the Middle Ages. 

This fact provokes two questions: Was this mass of medieval 
fiction, centred about the figure of Arthur, derived in any consider- 
able measure from antecedent folklore? What is the relation of this 
literature to the folktales concerning Arthur and other prominent 
figures of the cycle which have been collected in modern times? 

As regards the first question, it may be noted that several distin- 
guished Arthurian scholars seem to hold — or to dispute — the 
theory that the French romances contained a number of themes or 
incidents which could be traced back to folklore. For example, 
Nutt declared that the ultimate source of the Perceval enfances was 
‘a Breton or Welsh folk-tale’. Miss Weston says of the same narra- 
tive that it ‘took shape as a folk-tale in a social milieu where 
matriarchy held sway’. Bruce listed as Celtic folktale motifs some 
of the best-known themes of Arthurian romance — the Beheading 
Game, the Turning Castle, the Waste Land, the Chastity Test by 
means of a horn.? Professor Vinaver refers with eloquent irony to 
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‘an ingenious folklorist’ who will deduce the long-forgotten original 
form of the Arthurian legend. 

Now such speculations, whether accepted or ridiculed, seem to 
me misleading if the terms ‘folklore’ and ‘folktale’ are used in the 
widely accepted sense of the culture and the narratives of un- 
sophisticated and usually unlettered folk, people of humble 
station. I do not suppose that Nutt, Miss Weston, and Bruce 
meant — at least, they did not say — that certain of the great 
stories of the Matter of Britain originated in the fancies of plow- 
men, goose-girls, blacksmiths, midwives, or yokels of any kind, but 
that is what the terms ‘folklore’ and ‘folktale’ will connote to many 
people. What the ultimate source of any genuine folktale was can 
seldom be predicated with any certainty, but it is quite clear that 
the earliest sources of medieval romance, whenever they can be dis- 
covered, were far removed from the peasantry and underlings of 
any kind. Not that such people are incapable of inventing a good 
story, but the Irish and Welsh precursors of the French romancers 
formed a dignified class of narrative artists whose livelihood de- 
pended on their appealing to the tastes of the rich and powerful. It 
was they who created and transmitted the sagas by which they 
lived, and it was from these sagas that much of the material of 
Arthurian romance descended until it was taken up by French and 
Anglo-Norman men of letters. 

Let us look at some instances of Irish derivation. We know 
whence the Arthurian themes of the Beheading Game, the Turn- 
ing Castle, the enfances of Perceval, and the forest life of Tristan 
and Isolt came, namely from some version of Bricriu’s Feast, the 
Boyhood Deeds of Cuchulainn, the Boyhood Deeds of Finn, and the 
Elopement of Grainne.* These sagas were all in existence by the 
twelfth century; one can be tr ced back to the tenth, and one to the 
eighth. They formed part of the repertory of a highly privileged 
class of poets and story-tellers, the filid, and were recited in the 
halls of chiefs and kings.‘ It is entirely misleading, therefore, to 
speak of the Irish sources of Arthurian romance as folktales. 

Some of these Irish sagas of the Middle Ages have survived in 
modern folklore as well as in Arthurian romance. For example, 
numerous versions of the Violent Death of Curoi, mentioned as 
early as the eighth century, have survived in medieval manu- 
scripts.® It was one of the great stories which the chief fili was sup- 
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posed to recite before the king,® and runs as follows: Curoi carried 
off a woman to his fortress. Her lover, Cuchulainn, came to her in 
disguise and arranged to attack the fortress with an army. She stole 
Curoi’s sword, with which alone he could be killed, gave it in the 
course of the fighting to Cuchulainn, and with it Curoi was decap- 
itated. This very same story is told, with Gawain taking the place 
of Cuchulainn, in the thirteenth-century Latin romance De Ortu 
Walwanii.’? Another version, with Lancelot replacing Cuchulainn, 
occurs in the French Prose Lancelot, also composed in the thir- 
teenth century.* Several modern Irish folktales and a song from 
the Hebrides tell essentially the same story as the old Irish saga of 
the death of Curoi, and are evidently descended from it.* They so 
closely resemble in outline certain folktales found all over Europe 
that they could be taken as examples of type 302 in Aarne’s classi- 
fication of folktales. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Arthurian versions of the thirteenth century were picked up by the 
authors in the huts of plowmen or the haunts of peddlars. 

Likewise, the transformation of a hideous hag or a dragon into a 
beautiful woman by the kiss of a hero—a motif which is not 
uncommon in Arthurian literature, and which is listed by Stith 
Thompson in his Motif-Index as D735 — is not to be derived from 
folklore. Emma Frank, who made a study of the medieval and 
modern occurrences of the dragon-kiss and who cannot be accused 
of any special bias, concluded: '® ‘. . . die erste bezeugung des 
motivs in den verschiedenen romanen des Artuskreises weist auf 
die keltische mythologie als quelle.’ She declared that the modern 
folktales of central and northern Europe which contain the motif 
were the offspring of the medieval romances," and this can be 
proved in regard to ‘Mandeville’s’ tale of the disenchantment of 
Hippocrates’ daughter.!* Medieval Irish versions of the hag trans- 
formed by kiss or embrace were collected by Maynadier in his 
Wife of Bath’s Tale,'* and the earliest, composed by a poet who 
died in 1024," attests not only the antiquity of the motif but also 
its currency among what one might call men of letters, rather than 
among rustics. 

Thompson lists as Hgor.1 the motif of an array of heads impaled 
on stakes and one vacant stake awaiting the hero’s head if he fails. 
Its earliest appearance is in the first surviving Arthurian romance, 
Chrétien de Troyes’s Erec.'* It has been asserted that this is a folk- 
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lore commonplace, but after a learned and judicious review of the 
variants, Archer Taylor, whose competence no one can question, 
wrote: '® ‘Heads on stakes appear in medieval tales of the most 
varied provenance. Yet the vacant stake appears only in Arthurian 
romances which have Celtic connections of some sort, and seven 
centuries later its greatest popularity is Celtic.’ In spite of the 
absence of this motif from medieval Irish texts and its frequency in 
modern Irish folktales, it would be rash to assume that it originated 
in the brain of a bogtrotter of the eleventh or an earlier century. 

The question-test of the Grail romances is familiar to all through 
Wagner’s Parsifal. Bruce asserted that it was ‘of course derived 
from folklore’,!? and Thompson lists it in his index as C651 though 
he cites not a single example of its occurrence in folktales. An 
unique analogue to the question-test has been discovered, how- 
ever, in a story reported from County Mayo as early as 1841.'* 
There lies off the coast an enchanted isle, crowned with a lofty 
castle, which is visible once every seven years. The king of this 
land sometimes visits the mainland, and, if rightly asked, will tell 
the questioner where he can find untold heaps of gold. But the 
querist must be very particular, for if he fails to ask the right 
question, he is dismissed with mockery, the king vanishes, and the 
spell remains over the enchanted castle. Here, then, in Irish folk- 
lore alone we find a parallel to the testing of Perceval as told by 
Chrétien de Troyes and Wolfram von Eschenbach. But, as in the 
cases already considered, the probabilities are that the similarity is 
due to a common origin in an Irish saga of the Dark Ages, once 
recited by the filid, but now lost. This is the more likely since the 
narrative settings of the question-test in the French romances bear 
a significant resemblance to portions of extant sagas like the Pro- 
phetic Ecstasy of the Phantom, the Adventures of Cormac, and the 
Adventures of Art.* 

It is obvious that the Irish motifs and story-patterns would not 
have so consistently appeared in French literature in association 
with Arthur and his household of warriors unless they had passed 
through a country devoted to the glorification of the British hero. 
Since the authorities agree that Welsh literature absorbed a great 
many Irish traditions,*° and since we find the betrayal of Curoi, for 
instance, retold in modified form in the mabinogi of Math,”* we may 
turn our attention to Wales. Here, as in Ireland, there was a class of 
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professional reciters, the cyvarwyddiaid (sing. cyvarwydd), and, 
though they do not seem to have enjoyed as high a status as the filid, 
it was from them that the authors of extant medieval Welsh tales 
derived their material. And it was through them that the mingled 
strands of Irish and native fiction eventually reached the French 
and the Anglo-Normans. 

The Dream of Rhonabwy, composed in the thirteenth century, is 
most instructive.*? The concluding sentence shows that the tale was 
deliberately designed to challenge the mnemonic powers of both 
bard and cyvarwydd by its elaborate descriptions.** In the dream 
Arthur and Owain son of Urien (Chrétien’s Ivain) play conspic- 
uous roles, and the battle between Arthur’s squires and Owain’s 
ravens reappears, as Jessie Weston noted,** in the Didot Perceval, 
also of the thirteenth century, as the combat between Perceval and 
Urbain’s black birds. One could hardly ask for clearer proof that 
traditions of Arthur and Owain were included in the repertoire of 
Welsh story-tellers and found their way into French romance. 

There exists one other medieval Welsh tale in which Arthur and 
his warriors are prominent, Kulhwch and Olwen,** dated about 1100; 
and this raises the problem of folk origin again. To quote from the 
introduction of the Professors Jones to the Mabinogion: ** ‘Imme- 
morial themes of folklore are here: the jealous stepmother, the 
swearing of a destiny, asking a boon, the fulfilment of tasks, the 
helping animal, the oldest animals, the freeing of the prisoner, the 
hunting of the Otherworld beast, all strung along the controlling 
thread of Culhwch’s seeking the giant’s daughter for a wife — 
itself one of the oldest themes of all.’ Needless to say, these and 
other elements in Kulhwch are familiar to the folklorist and are 
indexed by Thompson, but the fact that they are common in folk- 
tales taken down from the lips of the unlettered in modern times 
does not necessarily mean that they were chiefly current among the 
peasantry in medieval Wales. The author of Kulhwch, indeed, 
reveals a professional equipment by his knowledge of cycles of lost 
story and by his listing of names from the most diverse sources. 
Accordingly, when the Giant Herdsman turns up in Chrétien’s 
Ivain,?’? and when the boar Twrch Trwyth is recognizable as the 
boar Tortain in the First Continuation of Chrétien’s Perceval,** it 
is not correct to label them as borrowings from folklore, except in 
the sense that similar figures and animals are to be met with in tales 
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collected in modern times among the humbler classes of Ireland 
and Celtic Scotland. 

The Dream of Rhonabwy and Kulhwch are not the only Welsh 
texts which offer significant parallels to French romances of the 
Round Table. Though largely ignored in connexion with Arthur- 
ian studies, the Four Branches of the Mabinogi present a number of 
startling correspondences; compare the birth and boyhood of Gwri 
with those of Gawain; *® Pryderi’s sitting on the mound of Nar- 
berth and its consequences with Perceval’s sitting on the Siege 
Perilous in the Didot Perceval; *° the wounding of King Bran and 
the settlement of his followers for eighty years on an island, with 
the wounding of the Fisher King and his founding a community of 
monks on the island castle of Galoche (Welsh), as recounted in Sone 
de Nansai.** Certain very old features of the Welsh Other World 
are Clearly reflected in Perlesvaus,** and the Dream of Maxen not 
only reproduces the pattern of the Irish Dream of Oengus but also 
is reproduced in blurred and mangled fashion near the end of 
Chrétien’s Perceval.** 

Generally speaking, therefore, though many elements in the 
Arthurian tradition are derived from sagas long circulating in Ire- 
land and Wales, and though many of these elements survive in 
Celtic and other folktales collected within the last century, it 
would be a mistake to infer their origin in ‘folklore’ in the strict 
sense of that term. They formed the stock-in-trade of a class which 
earned its livelihood by entertaining the households of the wealthy 
and the powerful. 

There must have been a bridge between the Welsh cyvarwyd- 
diaid and the French and Anglo-Norman romancers, and this 
bridge, as the researches of Zimmer and Brugger have demon- 
strated,** was formed by the bilingual Bretous, speaking French in 
addition to a language akin to Welsh and passionately devoted to 
the memory of their ancestral hero Arthur. There is ample evi- 
dence that by 1125, if not earlier, Breton conteurs were captivating 
audiences in Anglo-Norman England as well as on the Continent.*® 
it is they whom Geoffrey of Monmouth had in mind when about 
1135 he put in the mouth of Merlin the prophecy that the deeds of 
Arthur would be ‘cibus narrantium’.** Unfortunately no text of 
any kind in the Breton language has been preserved from this 
period, but it is possible to detect in the French romances certain 
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elements added by the Breton conteurs to the fund of traditional 
matter which they took over from the Welsh and Cornish. Some of 
these additions seem closely related to popular or rustic beliefs 
current in Brittany in the Middle Ages; at least, one may doubt 
whether they were accepted by the Breton aristocracy. Accord- 
ingly, one is entitled to regard them as true borrowings from 
folklore. 

There is the familiar scene, described by Chrétien de Troyes, in 
which Ivain dips up water from a spring in the forest of Broceli- 
ande, pours it on a block of emerald, and so produces a heavy 
storm of rain and snow.®*’ This, of course, illustrates a wide-spread 
belief in sympathetic magic,** but we have the reliable testimony 
of Wace (1160-74) that it was the practice of huntsmen in seasons 
of drought to bring on rain by pouring water from the spring of 
Berenton in Brittany on a block of stone — testimony corroborated 
by several later medieval authors.** 

Shortly before or after the year 1200, both the English poet 
Layamon and the second continuator of Chrétien’s Perceval tell 
how three supernatural women visited Arthur at his birth, and how 
one or all of them bestowed on him honour and prowess.*® From 
Arthur this legend was transferred to several other heroes of 
medieval romance, and in Brun de la Montaigne the setting is the 
forest of Broceliande.*! Now this, like the storm-making spring, is 
a superstition not confined to Brittany, and Thompson lists it as 
312.1; but there is good reason to believe that it was attached to 
Arthur by the Bretons. So far as I can discover, it is unknown to 
the Irish and the Welsh. Maury writes: * ‘Longtemps, a l’époque 
des couches de leurs femmes, les Bretons servirent un repas dans 
une chambre contigve a celle de l’accouchée, repas qui était 
destiné aux fées dont ils redoutaient le ressentiment.’ As late as 
1880 S¢ébillot was informed by a Breton of Gouray that the fays 
called Margots were wont to give names to infants of noble houses, 
bestowed gifts on them, and predicted what they would become.“ 
Though as a motif in fiction this birth-gift of the fays proved 
acceptable to the sophisticated readers of romance, I doubt 
whether they expected any such visitation when their own infants 
were born. The motif, then, was introduced into the legend of 
Arthur from popular superstition. 

Returning to the Second Continuation of Chrétien’s Perceval,“ 
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we read that the hero, riding after nightfall, saw before him a large 
tree, decked with a thousand lighted candles, and as he drew near, 
the tree seemed to catch fire. But suddenly the candles and the tree 
were extinguished, and darkness reigned. When Perceval arrived at 
the spot, there was no candle, light, or living thing. I have found no 
Irish or Welsh analogues to this adventure, nor any parallel in folk- 
lore anywhere. But a natural phenomenon observed in the wood- 
lands of Brittany in modern times — the appearance of St Elmo’s 
fire on the tips of the branches, and its sudden extinction — may 
have been reported by medieval game-keepers and charcoal- 
burners and so have inspired an eerie passage in Arthurian 
romance.*°® 

A fourth theme which I believe of Breton origin is represented 
in Chrétien’s Erec by the adventure at the castle of Limors, and in 
the Swiss Lanzelet (based on an Anglo-Norman source) by the 
adventure of Schatel le Mort.** Now the Bretons speak of personi- 
fied Death as ar maro, meaning ‘the dead man’,*’ and this Breton 
practice seems to be represented in the titles of the castles. Luzel 
collected from Breton peasants eighty years or so ago several 
versions of a tale, in which a dead man marries a human bride and 
takes her away through a cavern to his shining subterranean castle.** 
We find elements of the same tradition in Walter Map’s story of 
King Herla and in the lai of Sir Orfeo,*® and thus are assured of the 
antiquity and the Breton origin of this tradition. I know nothing in 
Irish and Welsh literature or folklore which corresponds to this be- 
lief in a personification of death who weds a human wife and who 
lives with her in his castle until (as in Orfeo) her husband rescues her 
from his power. Yet that is substantially what we have in Chrétien’s 
story of Erec and Enide in the castle of Limors. Erec, falling from 
his horse through loss of blood, is conveyed lifeless into the castle, 
and laid on a bier. His wife is forced to undergo a marriage cere- 
mony with the lord of Limors. Erec suddenly comes to life, kills the 
lord, and escapes with Enide. 

All four of the motifs or themes just treated seem to have 
originated in Brittany, and all four seem to spring from the beliefs 
and experiences, not so much of the bourgeoisie or the baronage, as 
of the humbler classes, who still lived in the imaginative world of 
their pagan ancestors. If it is urged that the Irish and Welsh 
material absorbed into Arthurian romance was also engendered to a 
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large extent under the influence of pagan ideas and narrative 
formulae and therefore should be classed as folklore, I would reply 
that, so far as I can discover, in the case of the Irish and the Welsh 
the world of archaic fantasies was still, though partially reconciled 
to Christian beliefs, the world as conceived by the aristocracy, and 
that it was in this milieu that the sagas flourished; whereas, so far 
as I can discover, the fairies, the miraculous spring, and personi- 
fied Death were not taken very seriously by Bretons of rank, though 
they made good stories when borrowed from the ‘folk’. __ 

In brief, the Irish and Welsh sources of Arthurian romance were 
patrician, and the fact that parallels to French or English romances 
are found in modern folktales is deceptive; on the other hand, the 
Breton contributions were, at least in some notable instances, of 
plebeian origin, and so may properly be classed as folktales. 

It should be added, that there are several remarkable analogues 
between the medieval French romances, particularly of the Tristan 
cycle, and folktales collected in Brittany since the late eighteenth 
century. Tristan’s slaying of the dragon and the exposure of the 
false claimant by the severed dragon’s tongue, the betrayal of the 
secret of King Mark’s ears, the tragic death of Tristan and Isolt 
caused by the false report that a white sail was black — these 
themes correspond so closely to modern Breton folktales that a 
genetic relationship of some sort cannot be denied.5® Though the 
evidence may not be conclusive, I have tried to prove elsewhere * 
that these folktales were not descended from the romances nor even 
from the recitals of the professional conteurs, but that the conteurs 
added to the stock of Arthurian fiction imported from Wales fresh 
stories of their own. These stories would then be the common 
ancestors of their counterparts in medieval literature and in 
modern folklore. To what extent they were current among the 
Breton peasantry before they were taken over by the conteurs is 
impossible to say; but since Hartland has shown that the dragon 
cornbat was an offshoot of the Perseus legend,** and since the 
motifs of King Mark’s ears and of the black and white sails have 
affinities with the legends of Midas and Theseus, it seems more 
likely that the conteurs derived them from the fund of migratory 
European types, rather than from native popular sources. 

It is probably, though not certainly, to the Breton conteurs that 
we should assign the introduction of many other migratory stories 
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into the Arthurian cycle. Miss Schoepperle devoted a section of her 
study of Tristan to these elements, which she derived from 
‘popular tradition’.®* Some she traced to Oriental sources, and 
Singer demonstrated that Tristan’s unconsummated marriage with 
Isolt of Brittany and the consequent anger of her brother must have 
been inspired by the famous Arabic love-story of Kais and 
Lobna.** The helpful lion in /vain goes back through several inter- 
mediate forms to the Androcles legend,** and the rescue of Lunete 
from death by fire has many analogues in medieval literature 
(Thompson’s R175) °* and instances are reported from the Dark 
Ages. These migratory legends can be called folktales only in 
the broadest sense of the term; though many of them eventually 
found favour with the humbler classes in various lands, there is 
no reason to regard them as the peculiar creation or possession 
of these classes before they were absorbed into the romances of the 
Round Table. 

Let us now consider a prodigiously wide-spread and long-lived 
tradition about Arthur himself of which it may safely be affirmed 
that for centuries it was the common possession of all classes, from 
the lowest to the highest, in Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany. Among 
the country folk of certain parts of England and western France it 
survived late into the nineteenth century. There can be little doubt 
of its oral circulation throughout the Middle Ages, and it was 
enshrined in some of the finest passages in medieval literature. 
Arthur, it was believed, had not died of Modred’s wound after the 
battle of Camlan, but was living still in some mysterious place or in 
some strange form till the hour would come when he would return 
to his people and avenge them on their enemies. 

In this essay I shall disregard the literary elaborations of the 
theme,°’? even though most of them must have had more or less 
oral sources, but will limit myself to the belief in Arthur's survival 
among the folk. As early as 1113 a Cornishman with a withered arm 
caused a brawl at Bodmin between the natives and visiting French- 
men by asserting that Arthur was still alive.°* The author of a 
commentary on Merlin’s Prophecies, probably Alan, Abbot of 
Tewkesbury, after citing Geoffrey of Monmouth’s phrase: ‘Exitus 
eius dubius erit,’ goes on to say that anyone who proclaimed in the 
marketplaces and villages of Brittany that Arthur was dead would 
hardly escape being stoned. °?* 
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But if Arthur still lived on, where was he keeping himself? To 
this question there were various answers. °° 

A Franciscan friar of Carlisle, author of the so-called Lanercost 
Chronicle, reported the following tale which he had heard from his 
elders.“ A certain Bishop of Winchester who died in 1238, while 
hunting in his forests, spied a mansion which he had never seen 
before, was invited to enter, and was entertained at a delicious 
feast. His host revealed that he was King Arthur, once lord of 
Britain, and when asked whether he was among the saved, replied 
that he was, thus removing the suspicion that he was a diabolical 
illusion. The bishop begged for a sign that he had actually met the 
long departed king, and was granted the miraculous power that a 
butterfly would flit out whenever he opened his closed fist. ‘Thence- 
forward he was called the Bishop of the Butterfly. ® 

There is surely a relationship between the legend of the bishop’s 
uncanny experience and an exemplum furnished by Etienne de 
Bourbon about 1250.* After stating that devils sometimes trans- 
formed themselves into the semblance of knights engaged in hunt- 
ing or other sport, Etienne told how a rustic, gathering faggots by 
moonlight on the slopes of the Mont du Chat in Savoy, had beheld 
a multitude of hounds baying, followed by a crowd of footmen and 
riders. One of the huntsmen informed the rustic that they belonged 
to the household of King Arthur, and that they would soon arrive 
at his court. The peasant followed them and entered a noble 
palace, where knights and ladies were playing games, dancing, and 
feasting. He was finally led into a chamber, and lay down on a 
splendid bed with a lady of rare beauty, but only to wake in the 
morning resting on a bundle of faggots. Here we recognize three 
familiar motifs of folklore: the Wild Hunt, the fairy mistress, and 
waking in the open after going to sleep in a fairy palace.** The 
preacher evidently interpreted the experience as a prank played on 
the rustic by devils. The author of the Didot Perceval and Gervase of 
Tilbury, both writing in the early thirteenth century, refer to the 
belief that Arthur had been seen hunting with his hounds,** and 
the sixteenth-century Complaynt of Scotland quotes a popular 
rime: ‘Arthour knycht he raid on nycht/ With gyltin spur and 
candil lycht.’ *” 

As late as the last century, in many parts of western France from 
Normandy to Gascony, though not in Basse Bretagne, the Wild 
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Hunt went under the name of the Chasse Artu.** Though in Maine 
it was taken for a passage of devils, elsewhere it was regarded as the 
punishment imposed on Arthur for following the chase on Easter 
Day, or for leaving the church at the consecration of the Host. In 
Somersetshire the country folk believed that on the night of the 
full moon Arthur and his men rode round the hill crowned by an 
earthwork known as Cadbury Castle, their horses shod with silver, 
and on rough winter nights the king and his hounds were heard 
following a track called King Arthur’s Lane, leading in the direc- 
tion of Glastonbury, ten miles or so away.®* Evidently the pre- 
tended exhumation at Glastonbury of the bodies of Arthur and 
Guinevere in 1191 and the stately tombs erected by Edward I, 
which lasted until the Reformation, failed to impress the neigh- 
bouring peasantry. ‘They persisted in believing that Arthur still 
lived on as leader of the Wild Hunt. 

The belief in this phantasmagoric chase has received two ex- 
planations, and both of them may be right. When the phenomenon 
is said to occur on wild wintry nights, it is probably to be explained 
by the howling blasts; ’?° when the spectral hounds are heard on 
clear autumnal nights, the sound is probably to be rationalized as 
the cries of migrating wild geese, which strikingly resemble the 
baying of dogs.” 

The hill crowned by Cadbury Castle was also believed by the 
rustics of the neighbourhood to be hollow and to contain in its 
depths the abode of Arthur.7* Not many decades ago a party of 
antiquaries were approached by an old man with the question: 
‘Have you come to take the king out?’ 7° This belief may have been 
localized here as a result of the assumption that the prehistoric 
camp, which lies only two or three miles from a village called 
Queen’s Camel, was the site of the famous Camelot of the 
romances, ”4 but it is only the latest example to be recorded of the 
wide-spread concept of Arthur’s survival in a hollow hill or 
mountain (Thompson’s D1960.2). The earliest examples were 
reported in the early thirteenth century and strangely associated 
with Mount Etna — probably brought to Sicily by Breton conteurs 
in the train of Norman barons.”® 

According to Gervase of Tilbury,’* the natives of the region 
related how the groom of a Bishop of Catania, seeking the runaway 
palfrey of his master, followed a path into the interior of the moun- 
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tain and came upon a splendid palace, where Arthur was lying on a 
royal couch. The king, after restoring the palfrey, declared that he 
was still suffering from the wounds which he had received in the 
battle with Modred and which broke out afresh every year. This 
last detail suggests that, like the Maimed King of the Grail 
romances,’’ Arthur was identified with a vegétation spirit whose 
vital forces were affected by the seasons of growth and decay. The 
restoration of a strayed animal by the lord of a subterranean realm 
seems to have been imported from Britain since Gervase furnishes 
another example of this motif in which the entrance to the Other- 
world is the cavern in the Peak district of Derbyshire. ”* 

The tradition of Arthur’s sojourn in or near Mount Etna, though 
known to Caesarius of Heisterbach and to the author of Floriant 
and Florete,** is not recorded after the thirteenth century, but from 
that same century we have a German poem, Der Wartburgkrieg,*° 
which refers to Arthur and his knights living in splendour in a 
hollow mountain in company with the Sibyl’s child, who has 
apparently taken the place of Morgan le Fay. By the middle of the 
fourteenth century a German folk tradition had apparently been 
established which transferred the role of the monarch in the moun- 
tain to Frederick Barbarossa (d. 1190), and identified the mountain 
with the Kyffhauser in Thuringia.*' According to versions col- 
lected in modern times, the emperor sleeps in a cavern radiant with 
gold and jewels, his beard growing round a stone table. A shepherd 
having once piped to him, Frederick asked, ‘Fly the ravens round 
the mountain still?’ and when told that they did, he murmured, 
‘Then must I sleep another hundred years.’ Whether by coin- 
cidence or not, the same motif of the strayed animal found in the 
interior of a mountain, which was attached in the thirteenth cen- 
tury to Etna, is repeated in a modern folktale and localized in the 
Kyffhauser. 

Though analogues to this tradition of the sleeping hero in a cave 
are reported from widely separated lands, Krappe maintained with 
impressive reasons that the Kyffhauser legend was derived from 
the legend of Arthur in Etna and was imported by the Ghibellines 
from Sicily.** Krappe also recognized the Celtic origin of the 
tradition, and it is not impossible that it has some ultimate con- 
nexion with the belief, recorded by Plutarch (d. a.p. 120?), that 
there is an island west of Britain, where Kronos sleeps in a deep 
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cave, ministered to by daimons.** Since Plutarch elsewhere testifies 
that the Phrygians thought that in winter Kronos was asleep and in 
summer was awake,*° we are again faced with the possibility that 
first Arthur and then Barbarossa have taken the place of a divinity 
responsive to the vital forces of Nature. The pristine significance of 
the god’s sleep and waking has, of course, been lost and replaced by 
the motif of the messianic return of a human hero.** 

There is further confirmation for the hypothesis that the modern 
folktales of Barbarossa’s iong slumber in the hollow mountain and 
the expectation of his messianic return were of British origin. Not 
only do they in a general way correspond to the tradition of 
Arthur’s survival in the depths of Etna and to the passionate belief 
of the medieval Bretons, Cornish, and Welsh in Arthur’s messianic 
return, but they also present a detailed likeness to folktales about 
Arthur collected in the last century in Wales. Like Frederick, 
Arthur has been seen sleeping in the cavernous depths of a hill, 
and, like him, he wakes for a moment to inquire of an intruder 
whether the time has come for him to issue forth and succour his 
people. Rhys brought together and analysed a number of these 
cave legends, *? but I will summarize only one. ** 

A Monmouthshire farmer set out to visit a wizard near Caerleon 
and met a man in a three-cornered hat, who offered to show him 
what nobody alive had ever seen. In the middle of a wood, the 
guide kicked aside a big stone and the mouth of a cave was dis- 
closed. The two led their horses in and tied them up; following a 
long passage, they passed two huge bells, which the farmer was 
warned not to touch. They descended a flight of steps to a spacious 
chamber, where hundreds of men were lying asleep, their heads 
resting on the stocks of their guns. The guide then divulged that 
these were Arthur’s soldiers, sleeping till the Kymry should have 
need of them. As the two intruders ascended the stairs, the farmer 
struck one of the bells by accident. At once the sleepers rose to 
their feet, shouting: ‘Are the Kymry in straits?’ ‘Not yet; sleep you 
on,’ replied the wearer of the cocked hat, and the soldiers fell back 
to their slumbers. At the mouth of the cave the farmer was dis- 
missed with the injunction to tell no one of his experience for a 
year and a day. When at the expiration of that time he returned to 
the spot, he failed to find the stone at the mouth of the cave. 

More or less similar versions of the cave legend have been 
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reported from England, and we have already noted a trace of it at 
Cadbury Castle in Somerset. Mrs Elizabeth Vinaver has kindly 
communicated to me the tradition current among the gentry of 
Alderley Edge in Cheshire, which, though mentioned by Campbell 
of Islay in the 1860’s,** has never, so far as I am aware, been 
printed before. This is a brief summary: A farmer, proceeding to 
market at Macclesfield, was offered six pounds for his cob by an 
ancient man with a silver beard which swept the ground at his feet. 
The farmer refused, hoping to get a better price. When at the end 
of the day he was returning disappointed, he again met the ancient 
and this time accepted the offer. Merlin — for it was he — struck 
the surface of a flat slab of rock, which slid aside and revealed a 
dark passage. The two entered and at last found themselves in a 
great hall. Around the sides were stalls for horses and beside each 
horse slept a knight in full armour. Merlin put the cob in an empty 
stall, and led the way out into the night. To the farmer’s inquiry 
who the knights were, the wizard replied that they were King 
Arthur’s men, and that when Britain had been three times defeated 
in battle, they would rise up and come to her aid. 

A somewhat different type of story was told in northern England, 
and was localized at Richmond castle, at Sewingshields near the 
Roman Wall, and near Mugglewich.*® The Richmond version may 
serve to illustrate the type. In a crypt under the great tower Arthur 
and his men lie in their mysterious sleep. On a stone table are 
placed : sword and a hunting horn. Once upon a time a man named 
Potter Thompson was led by a man, whom no one had seen before, 
into the subterranean vault. The sword and the horn were placed 
in his hands by the guide, and he was told to draw the one and 
sound the other. He proceeded to draw Excalibur from its sheath; 
but as he did so, the warriors began to rustle their armour and to 
move, half awakened from their slumber. This so terrified Potter 
Thompson that he allowed the sword to slip back into the sheath. 
A strong wind swept through the place, and as he was being driven 
before the blast, a bitter cry resounded in his ears: ‘If thou hadst 
either drawn the sword or wound the horn, thou hadst been the 
luckiest man that ever was born.’ Thus the warriors were allowed 
to fall back into their long sleep. 

These tales reported from the north of England show a marked 
kinship to Gaelic stories of Finn mac Cool and the Fiana, current 
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in Argyllshire, on the Isle of Skye, and near Inverness. As reported 
by J. G. Campbell,*! they were last seen by a person who chanced 
to enter the cave where they were lying. When he struck a chain 
that was suspended from the roof, the Fians rose on their elbows 
and their big dogs began to bark. The intruder was so much 
alarmed that he ran away. As he was going out at the door, he 
heard a voice calling: ‘Evil and ill-guided man, who leaves us 
worse than when found!’ According to a variant version,® the 
intruder blew two blasts on a horn, but was so frightened as the 
champions rose on their elbows that he failed to blow the third 
blast which would have revived them completely. It is curious to 
find such a strong affinity between the cave legends of north- 
western Scotland and north-eastern England, where the racial 
strains are so different.** 

A third class of folk-beliefs concerned with the survival of 
Arthur represents him as transformed into a bird, usually of the 
crow species. A Spanish chronicle printed in 1582 asserted that in 
England it was common talk (fama comun) that Arthur had been 
enchanted into the form of a crow and that many penalties were 
inflicted on anyone who killed one of the birds.** The chronicler 
added the astounding and surely erroneous report that Philip II of 
Spain had sworn (presumably on his marriage to Mary Tudor in 
1554) that he would resign his title to the crown of England if 
Arthur should come back. Cervantes, whether repeating what he had 
read in the chronicle or what he had himself heard, referred to the 
superstition three times.** It was probably confined to Cornwall, 
for it is only in that county that we find any trace of it. About the 
year 1800 a gentleman walking on Marazion Green fired at a raven, 
and was sharply rebuked by an old man because Arthur was still 
alive in the form of that bird.®* Later reports from Cornwall 
identify the species as either a puffin or a chough, the latter a 
beautiful black bird with red legs and beak.*’ Of course, the 
student of Irish literature is familiar with the notion that super- 
natural beings can assume the form of birds, and in Arthurian 
tradition the same power was attributed to Morgan le Fay,** but 
why the Cornish conceived of the deathless Arthur in the shape of 
a raven or a chough, remains a mystery. °® 

This concept, attested as far back as the sixteenth century, is to 
be ascribed beyond much doubt to the common people, for it seems 
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hardly likely that the gentry would have considered such a form 
appropriate for the great British hero. But one must be wary of 
other supposedly popular traditions even though they enjoyed a 
long currency in Cornwall. Over three hundred years ago the anti- 
quary Carew reported on the testimony of ‘old folks’ that Slaughter 
Bridge, which spans the River Camel not many miles from 'Tin- 
tagel, was the site of Arthur’s last battle.1°° But one may suspect 
that the ultimate suggestion came from some reader of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth or Wace, both of whom localize the battle on this river. 

It is almost certainly Carew who created and propagated the 
now widespread belief that Lyonnesse was a submerged country 
lying between Land’s End and the Scilly Isles. Though it has 
flourished for more than 350 years, and still appears in most com- 
mentaries on ‘Tennyson’s /dyll, this legend goes back no farther 
than 1602, when Carew’s Survey of Cornwall was published. 
Arthurian scholars have long known that Tristan’s homeland, in 
the earliest texts called Loenois or Loonois, was certainly Loth- 
ian,'°' which then extended from the Firth of Forth to the English 
border. Accordingly, it has been disconcerting to encounter what 
purported to be an ancient and firmly established tradition that 
‘Lioness’ lay far to the south-west, sunk beneath the Atlantic waves. 
Mr Bivar has now solved the riddle in a brilliant article, unfor- 
tunately little known.'!® Carew was not indulging in a hoax, but 
was led to his conclusion by four errors which had been committed 
by his predecessors. First, a genuine local tradition of a submerged 
country in the vicinity of Mont St Michel in Normandy was 
mistakenly transferred to the vicinity of Mount St Michael in 
Cornwall. Secondly, Loenois (Lothian) was confused with Leon- 
ois, a part of Brittany. Thirdly, Cornwall was confused with 
Cornouaille, another district in Brittany. Fourthly, since Cornou- 
aille is contiguous with Leonois, it was assumed that Loenois must 
be contiguous with insular Cornwall. Mr Bivar documents these 
confusions, and reasonably argues that Carew, being unable to 
locate a Loenois or Leonois in the neighbourhood of Cornwall, 
decided that it must be the lost land vouched for by tradition. Let 
me quote: ‘It is probably its repetition by Tennyson that has done 
most to give the tale its modern currency and has led to more or 
less confused renderings of it having found their way into every 
possible Cornish guidebook and folklore collection.’ 
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Another ‘ancient tradition’ found in the guide-books identifies 
Dozmare Pool (which lies on the moors a few miles from Slaughter 
Bridge and the supposed site of the last battle) with the mere 
into which Bedivere flung Excalibur. As Miss Barbara Spooner and 
others have suspected,'®* there is nothing ancient about the legend. 
Though Tennyson never had Dozmare Pool in mind, the odds are 
that some enthusiast for his poetry, seeking a body of water that 
could be called a ‘mere’ in the neighbourhood of the Bridge, pitched 
on the pool and started the story going on its successful career. It 
seems even clearer that the picturesque account of the knights of 
Arthur swearing to follow the quest of the Holy Grail at St 
Knighton’s Kieve near Tintagel is of purely literary inspiration.! 

At Glastonbury there is one site which has Arthurian associ- 
ations of great antiquity and possibly of popular origin. Ac- 
cording to Libeaus Desconus, one of the romances parodied by 
Chaucer in Sir Thopas,'® the hero rode out from Arthur’s court at 
Glastonbury along a causeway to the ‘Pont Perilous’.'°* Though 
the medieval bridge over the Brue has been completely rebuilt, it 
has retained the name of Pontperlus and Pomparles, and Leland 
in the early sixteenth century stated that there ‘men fable that 
Arture cast in his sword’.’®°? As to the romantic associations of 
Glastonbury with Joseph of Arimathea, I can do no better than 
quote the great medievalist M. R. James.'°* ‘Certain it is that 
William of Malmesbury in the twelfth century knows nothing of 
him [Joseph], though the story was interpolated into the text of his 
book about the Antiquity of Glastonbury. Nor was it a true 
Glastonbury legend that he brought with him the Holy Grail. 
Wearyall Hill, the Glastonbury Thorn, and Chalice Well are all 
somewhat late additions to the Glastonbury mythology. Chalice 
Well, in particular, appears to be a modern sophistication of the 
name Chalke or Calke Well.’ James suggested that the legend of the 
thorn tree which sprang from Joseph’s staff and blossomed at 
Christmas time might go back to the fourteenth century (though it 
is first recorded in a life of Joseph printed in 1520),'°* but the 
fantastic story of Joseph’s journey to Britain and his conversion of 
the inhabitants is a fabrication of French literary men of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries.'!° The notion that he was a merchant 
engaged in the Cornish tin trade is, of course, a sophisticated 
attempt to account for his bringing the Grail to Somersetshire.!44 
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The share of the common people in the creation of these Glaston- 
bury legends was little or none. 

An amusing instance of how literary sources might give rise to 
folk traditions but which in this case failed to do so is reported 
from Shropshire."* When Bishop Heber was rector of Hodnet 
(1808-23), there was an old couple who possessed a copy of the 
Morte d’ Artur and who entertained visitors with localized stories 
of the Round Table knights. Conflating Malory’s narrative with 
Percy’s ballad of Sir Lancelot du Lake, they told how Lancelot slew 
two giants of the Red Castle in Hawkstone Park near by."!* They 
pointed out the bank where the distressed damsel sat to watch the 
fight, and the brook which ran with gore for three days after. They 
identified a cliff as the abode of the Lady of the Roche, and showed 
the spot where Sir Lancelot killed Sir Carados as he was carrying 
off Gawain.!"* Whatever the reason, these tales failed to take root 
and have left no descendants. 

Scotland provides at least one clear example of a learned work 
which furnished the basis for local legends, later mistaken for 
genuine creations of the humbler classes. Hector Boece, who came 
from Dundee and who founded the University of Aberdeen, pub- 
lished in 1527 a Chronicle of Scotland, in which he drastically 
adapted the Arthurian part of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia in 
such a way as to throw discredit on Arthur and to exalt Loth, King 
of the Picts, and his son Modred."* He was also interested in 
making Arthurian associations for his native district. Modred and 
Arthur both die in a battle on the Humber, and Guanora (Guine- 
vere) is carried off to Pictland. Boece mentioned her tomb at 
Meigle, a village not ten miles from Dundee, and added: "* 
‘Constans in ea regione perseverat fama mulieres, si id seoulchrum 
calcarint, exinde ut erat Guanora, sterile permanere.’ This may be 
the sculptured stone, still in Meigle churchyard, which Archdeacon 
Sinclair, writing in 1560, described as representing ‘ane goddess in 
ane caert and twa hors drawand her’; '’ at any rate, it is very un- 
likely that there was any genuine folk belief that this was the tomb 
of Arthur’s queen before Boece declared it to be so. But in 1765 the 
women of Meigie informed the poet Gray that it was ‘the tomb of 
Queen Wander, that was riven to dethe by staned horses for nae 
gude that she did’."* Thus the legend had been adopted by the 
folk, and even a great scholar like Sir John Rhys, though surprised 
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by ‘the singular appearance of an Arthurian oasis, so to say, in the 
midst of a non-Arthurian land’, took the tradition seriously enough 
to base on it a tentative theory of Arthur’s mythological origin."'® 

While Scotland provides an example of an Arthurian tradition 
invented by an unscrupulous scholar, it also presents us with what 
seems to be an authentic tradition which, though not concerned 
with Arthurian personages, bears a curious resemblance to medie- 
val legends of the great British hero. In Dunvegan castle on the 
Isle of Skye, the seat of the chiefs of Clan Macleod, there is pre- 
served a small silk flag, which is credibly said to have been carried 
in battle in 1490 and 1580.'*° Walter Scott, who visited the castle 
in 1814, wrote toward the end of his life that the flag had been 
given to one of the chiefs by the Queen of the Fairies, that it had 
brought victory in two pitched battles and would still float in the 
third, the bloodiest and the last, when the Elfin Sovereign would, 
after the fight is ended, recall her banner and carry off the standard 
bearer."* A supplementary tale, published thirty years ago,'** 
relates that in the dim past, shortly after the birth of a new heir, a 
beautiful fairy entered Dunvegan castle and made her way through 
closed doors to where the infant lay in his cradle. ‘Taking no notice 
of the nurse, she placed the child on her knee, wrapped him in the 
flag, and sang over him a lullaby, of which the words and tune are 
still remembered. 

If one substitutes Arthur for the Scottish chief and Excalibur for 
the banner, the parallel with medieval legends of the British hero 
and the fays is striking. We have already noted that Layamon, 
presumably following Breton tales,!** relates that three elves, 
supernatural women, visited Arthur at his birth and bestowed 
gifts of prowess and good fortune on him. Layamon also tells how 
after the battle with Modred Arthur was conveyed by two women 
in a boat to Avalon to be healed by the fay Argant (a scribal corrup- 
tion of Morgan).'*4 Geoffrey of Monmouth informs us that Excali- 
bur was forged in the isle of Avalon,!*5 which we know to be the 
home of Morgan le Fay. Malory, following a French romance, 
gives an account of how Arthur obtained a sword (not named) from 
a hand, clad in white samite, which rose from the waters of a lake;!2* 
and Malory gives us the famous scene of the return of Excalibur to 
the same mysterious hand after Arthur’s last battle.'*’ 

How is one to explain this remarkable correspondence between 
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the medieval literary tradition, much of it derived from Breton 
tales of Arthur, and the Hebridean oral tradition which seems to 
have flourished for several centuries at least? Is this a case of 
fortuitous coincidence? Or is it an actual transference of Arthurian 
legends to the Hebrides at some remote time in the past when such 
legends were being circulated orally — say the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century? Was the transfer facilitated by some earlier 
Scandinavian legend of a Scottish chief who was visited by the 
Norns at his birth and presented with a magic banner? !** I leave 
the riddle to be solved by someone better equipped than myself. 

In conclusion, let me direct attention once more to Brittany and 
utter a word of warning. There can be no doubt that Breton con- 
teurs played a large role in shaping and disseminating legends of 
their racial hero and of the knights and ladies of his court, and, as 
we have observed, there are a number of authentic survivals in 
Breton folklore. But two men of letters who flourished over a hun- 
dred years ago laid traps for the unwary in the form of supposedly 
local traditions about the fay Viviane and the Val sans Retour 
and the simpleton hero Perronik — traps into which Bellamy, 
Snell, and others have fallen. Any alleged folktale or local associa- 
tion traceable to Count Hersart de la Villemarqué, unless sup- 
ported by less dubious testimony, may safely be rejected, and the 
tale of Perronik I’Idiot is known to be the invention of Emile 
Souvestre.'** Fascinating are the realms of Arthurian romance and 
Arthurian folklore, but they have their perilous bridges to cross, 
their debatable lands to traverse, and their sly enchanters to 
circumvent and expose. 
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Efik Games 


by DONALD C,. SIMMONS 


Tue Efik of Calabar Province, Nigeria, possess several children’s 
and adults’ games, most existing solely for entertainment, but some 
mildly didactive for the young, and one serving to develop accurate 
skill in spearing. Discussion is here omitted of the numerous ‘plays’ 
which are actually exhibitions or ceremonies of secret societies and 
sodalities. 

The game ata nso iyak? ‘what fish do you eat?’ is played in the 
early evening, especially on moonlit nights, by twenty or more 
children who sit in a circle or line. One child departs from the 
group and sits far enough away to be out of hearing, while another 
accompanies him to deliver his messages to the group. The first 
message ‘fish sends greetings’ signifies the start of the game. The 
second message is the name of a fish, and each individual in turn is 
asked by the messenger, ‘what fish do you eat?’ The first person 
who mentions the correct name leaves the circle whereupon the 
leader selects another name and the game continues until only one 
child remains. He, in turn, receives seven chances to guess the 
correct name of the fish, and the children pick him up and throw 
him into the grass if he fails. 

Fifteen or more children sit in a line to play eyen nsab2 ‘child of 
python’. One child pretends to be a mother. She gives a stick, 
which represents her baby, to someone in the gzoup and tells the 
person to care for the child until she returns. She also leaves two 
small quantities of sand as food and powder for the baby. The 
mother then walks away and pretends to plant something in an 
imaginary farm. After a short time the nurse beats the stick on the 
ground, while another child simulates a crying baby. The mother 
asks what the matter is and the nurse replies that she is feeding the 
child. This action and colloquy are repeated with the nurse reply- 
ing that she is bathing the child or giving it an enema. Finally, the 
members of the group shout and cry. When the mother asks the 
reason they inform her the baby is dead, whereupon she runs to 
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catch any member of the group, who when caught must play the 
mother’s role in a new round of the game. The children sing the 
following song during the game: mbubiam eyen nsab2 woksi wok, 
mbuliam eyen nsab2 woksi wok ‘filthy child of python waksi wok, 
filthy child of python waksi wok’. 

One child lies on the ground and pretends to sleep in emen ywan 
esak ebe ‘taking woman to husband’. Four other children lift and 
carry the child by the limbs to another who pretends to be the 
husband. They sing: emen ywan esok ebe eya! ebe esin ywan nd2iya! 
‘take wife to give to husband eya! husband divorces wife iya!’ The 
husband questions his ‘bride’ about her qualifications for marriage 
and then, amid much hilarity, refuses to marry her. 

In the mkpok eto game the children sit in a circle and sing: 

kpohore kposikpak mkpok eto 
tkul okoyom ywan aman eyen 
amaman tutu aman utuekpe 


kpohore kprsikpak mkprk eto 


‘ kpohore kpasikpak mkprk eto 

tortoise wanted that wife bear a child, 

she does give birth until she gives birth to spider 

kpohore kposikpak mpkok eto.” 
Each child has a stick six inches long in front of him and at the end 
of the song each attempts to place his stick in front of the person 
sitting on his right before the one on his left can do likewise. Any- 
one having two sticks in front of him must leave the game. 

In titinyoroeti eti, also called istp ‘oil palm kernel’, the children sit 
close together in a circle. A child stands outside the circle, covers 
the eyes of another standing inside with one hand, and rubs an oil- 
palm kernel with his other hand on the head of the blindfolded 
child while the children sing: 

ti t2 nyot eto-o-o nyol elo 

isip 2y2h2 akpan ita nyot eto 
eyop 2y2h? akpan tla nyot eto 
isip kebe ibion kpan esi kpan 
b2 mi n? ko kpan esi kpan 

se se isip mi kpan esi kpan 
tstp ke be ibiay 


‘* Remember, remember nyot eto-o-0, nyot eto, 
oil-palm kernel fills three baskets, myot eto 
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oil-palm fruit fills three baskets, myot etc 

kernel is passing across kpan esi kpan 

take here and give there kpan esi kpan 

look at kernel here kpan esi kpan 

kernel is passing across.” 
At the end of the song he hands the kernel to one of the children. 
The blindfolded individual has seven chances to designate the per- 
son who received the kernel, and, if he fails, must choose whether 
he prefers to be knocked on the head, expectorated on, thrown in a 
rubbish pit, slapped, or have everyone act as if he were odoriferous, 
and immediately receives the selected punishment. 

In ekak ‘circle’ a small piece of flexible wood is folded in the 
shape of a ring with a diameter of two or three inches, and hidden 
in a sand pile. Children sit around the sand, and each puts a stick 
into the pile where he thinks the ring is located and then withdraws 
his stick. A child drawing out the ring receives one point, and the 
first to obtain seven points leaves the game. Members continue 
to play until only one child remains, then everyone hits the un- 
successful player on the hand seven times. During the game one 
person will sing: ekak mi ekat ekat oooo and the other players chorus 
nkanaykak. 

Children form a circle around one person in ekpaya ekpan, also 
known as ekpa ekpan. Another child stands just outside, and the 
child inside attempts to hit the one outside with a bunch of leaves, 
either by striking or throwing the leaves. When he succeeds, the 
child outside takes his place inside and attempts to hit the new 
person chosen to stand outside. As they play, they chant: ekpayek- 
pay-e ekpayekpay-e. 

The game oku nan ‘big blind man’ is played with one blindfolded 
child standing in a circle. All sing: oku nan e-e-e oku nan e-e-e, ‘big 
blindman e-e-e, big blindman e-e-e’, and at the song’s end the 
blindfolded child immediately chases the others and tries to hit one 
with a folded cloth. The child hit is the next to be blindfolded. 

The players of the boys’ game adim, also pronounced edim, hold 
sharpened sticks and encircle an individual who twirls a palmfruit 
husk tied to a string. As the husk passes, the boys attempt to stab 
it with their spears. Each successful player leaves the circle and the 
last person to remain receives a knock on the head from all the 
others. As the boys play, they sing: 
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adim kerewe-e-e, 
adim ikotke eyen owo tk eti 
et eyen owo Isdy mkpa 
** Adim kerewe-e-e, 
adim doesn't call the son of man to be knocked, 
knock son of man (with) strong death.” 


Two groups of boys, eight in each group, play okpo. The okpo 
consists of sand wrapped in a cloth attached to which are yard-long 
raffia streamers. One person goes among the opposing team and, 
when the okpo is thrown high into the air, attempts to catch it prior 
to any of the eight opposing men. If the initial man cannot catch 
the okpo another man from his side joins him, and if these two are 
unsuccessful still a third man comes to their aid. The catcher of the 
okpo retires from the game, and the team which retires its members 
first wins. 

When boys wanted to play ekpe afi2y ‘Leopard of the moon’ at 
night, they chased away female spectators, and formed a circle. 
Then they sang songs, accompanying their singing by hand- 
clapping, and permitted females to return. One of the songs asso- 
ciated with this game is: than o! edise ekpe 2fi2y daya ayama nte utin 
usen ubok, ‘Women! Come and see how Leopard-of-the-moon 
shines like the sun at dawn.’ 

In former days esesat owo ‘we do choose someone’ (also pro- 
nounced esasat owo) was played by the entire town, old and young 
alike, at night. Men stood on one side of a field and women stood 
opposite. As they sang a girl danced to the men’s side, selected a 
man, and embraced him. 

Then another girl danced forward, and yet another, as the group 


sang: 
esesat owe ** We do choose someone 
ndien eda owo da owo! then take someone, take someone! 
mmubit ebrk! We ask a monkey! 
ndien eda owo dawo dawo! then take a person, take a person, 
take a person! 
eda mme asana edet! Take clean teeth! 
dawo dawo! take someone, take someone! 
eda mme okpon enyin! Take big eyes! 
ndien eda owo! then take someone! 
eda mme nnyan tdet! Take long hair! 
ndien eda owo dawo dawo! then take someone! take someone! 


take someone! 
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esesat owo! We do choose someone! 
ndien eda owo dawo! then take someone, take someone! "’ 


Two people play sa, which is the Efik form of the ubiquitous 
African game of warri or mancala. Two parallel rows of six cup-like 
depressions are dug in the ground. In each cup the players place 
eight seeds of the mahogany-nut tree or eight periwinkle shells. 
First one player picks up the seeds from one cup and places one 
seed in each of the next eight spaces. The other player does like- 
wise with the seeds of the next cup. When a player adds the last 
seed in his hand to a cup containing two, four, or eight seeds he is 
entitled to remove the seeds from that space. The game continues 
until the number of seeds is exhausted, and the winner is the 
player with the greater number of seeds. It is rarely played now 
except by children, adults preferring to play the European 
parchesi-like game of Lotto. 

Nsa nsaday ‘nsa of bamboo’ involves the use of stones and five 
pieces of the outer covering of bamboo, each piece being eight 
inches long and one-half inch in width; the external surface of the 
bamboo is termed edem ‘back’, and the inner surface esit ‘inside’. 
The first player throws the sticks and counts the number which 
land with the inner side upright, and if the number is two or four 
he is not entitled to withdraw any stones but loses his turn to 
throw. However, if the number thrown is one, three or five he may 
respectively withdraw one, three, or twenty stones, while if the 
sticks all have the outer side upright fifteen stones may be with- 
drawn. A player continues to throw as long as he throws a winning 
combination, but when he throws a losing number, play passes 
counter-clockwise to the next player. Once the stones from the 
centre are exhausted, a player may take those from the person 
sitting on his left. Anyone who has no stones is disqualified, and he 
who accumulates them all is the winner. 

In nsa mfi ‘periwinkle nsa’, an Ibibio game played in the neigh- 
bouring Uyo division, each player possesses three piles, each pile 
containing three periwinkle shells or small stones. The first player 
to start the game takes all but one of the stones from one of his own 
piles, and then adds one stone to each pile on his left until he 
exhausts the original number of stones he picked up. The player 
on his right, since the turn to play normally revolves counter- 
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clockwise, does similarly. If a player adds a stone to a pile so that 
the pile thereupon contains two, four, or six stones, he may remove 
the entire pile from the game. Further, if the adjacent piles located 
in the direction of play (in this instance, clockwise) contain the 
same number of stones as in the confiscated pile, they too may be 
removed. When all stones have been removed, the player possessing 
the greatest number wins. 

Eight ever-widening concentric lines are drawn from one start- 
ing point in msa iszy ‘nsa of the ground’ to make eight circles, the 
smallest being in the centre and the largest at the perimeter. Each 
player puts his marker, usually a stone, on the outside circle. The 
beginning player puts his hands behind his back, places a stone in 
one of his hands, and then holds them out so that the individual 
seated counter-clockwise may attempt to choose the one containing 
the stone. If unsuccessful, the beginning player advances his 
marker from circle eight to circle seven, and then gives the second 
person counter-clockwise a chance to choose; if he also fails, the 
marker advances from the seventh to the sixth circle. However, if a 
player selects the correct hand, he may advance his own marker one 
circle and become the one to hide the stone. The first person to 
reach the innermost circle wins. 

Another game also named nsa is2y is the same as tick-tack-toe 
(or tit-tat-toe) except that a slant-bar is used instead of a circle by 
one player, while the other uses an X mark. It is not known 
whether this game is indigenous or acculturative, but it is now a 
widespread children’s game among the Ibibio-Efik groups. Since 
the Efik, I have observed, play it very ineptly, it is probably a game 
which they originally learned from Europeans. 

In yet another game named nsa is2y seven stones (the number 
seven keeps recurring in these games since it is the Efik super- 
natural number) are placed in a row. An individual leaves the room 
and another then touches one or more of the stones. The man who 
left the room returns, picks up each stone in turn and shakes it, 
holds it near his ear so that he may ‘hear the water inside’ and then 
designates the stones which were touched. This is actually a confi- 
dence game worked with the aid of a confederate who makes a pre- 
arranged signal to notify the operator when he has the correct 
stone. This confederate always maintains he must remain in the 
room while the stones are touched so that he may be a ‘witness’. In 
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1952 the operators of this game wanted me to pay a small sum so 
that I might learn the secret and, after I declined their offer and 
told them how it was done, refused to admit my conjectures were 
correct. My hypothesis on the game’s operation was later con- 
firmed by private conversation with other Efik. 

Nsa ykpasip eben ‘nsa of the Pachilobus edulis seed’ is played 
with the seeds of the African pear tree. An individual takes one 
seed in each fist and another person places one seed on the fingers 
of each clenched fist. The hands are turned over, and one seed 
from each hand ostensibly falls on the ground. Another seed is put 
on the fist and the process repeated. After several repetitions an 
observer is asked to tell which hand has the most seeds. A casual 
observer thinks each hand contains the same number; in actual 
fact, however, one hand has all except one since the operator threw 
two seeds from one hand and palmed the seeds from the other. 

Nyori is played by two persons, usually young boys, who stand 
ten to fifteen yards apart. One player places three myori, a round 
nut about one-and-a-half inches in diameter, close together on the 
ground and then balances another seed on top of the three. The 
other player does likewise. An extra myori is used as a bowling ball 
and is aimed at the opponent’s pile of seeds. After the first hit 
scatters the group, each seed must be hit again before it is removed 
from play. The first player to hit the four seeds of his opponent 
wins. 

‘Two persons play edip esip ‘hiding the palm kernel’. One player 
hides a palm kernel and the other searches for it, while the first 
beats a musical bow. The seeker is guided in his search by the noise 
of the bow which becomes increasingly fortissimo or diminuendo 
as the searcher draws nearer or further from the spot the kernel is 
hidden. 

In an escape-trick called edu iban ‘manner of women’ (so called 
because Efik men, like their brethren in countless other societies, 
have found that for ‘ways that are dark and tricks that are vain’ the 
female of the species is noteworthy) each end of a string is tied to an 
individual’s big toe, while each end of a second string is tied to the 
wrists in such a manner that the two strings criss-cross cach other 
thus preventing the individual from raising his arms. The object 
of the trick is to separate the two strings without untying any of the 
four knots, and this is accomplished in either one of two ways: 
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(1) by pulling the leg string through a slip-knot at the wrist and then 
sticking the same hand through the loop, or (2) pulling the hand 
string through a slip-knot tied on one of the toes. 

An unnamed game consists of tying the thumbs together behind 
the back. The individual then leaves the room, but soon returns 
with a previously-designated object balanced on his head and with 
his hands still tied in the original position. The trick is accom- 
plished by crouching, stepping backwards over the hands to bring 
the hands in front of the body, placing the object on the head, and 
then stepping forward over the hands to return the arms to their 
original position. 

An adult often plays a joke on a small child by requesting that 
the child fetch an eto idaha ‘stick for standing up’ from a neigh- 
bour, who, when asked by the child, informs him that he had one 
but someone else borrowed it. Consequently, the child goes from 
compound to compound seeking a non-existent object. 

Should a child make a slip of the tongue (Efik: ntiykat) and one 
of his companions shout ntiykat before he can count to three, the 
companions have the right to knock him on the head. 

Ndisk ndishore ‘place and remove’ is a game played among 
friends, who become members by making the kabi gesture, which 
consists in interlocking the small fingers of the right hand and then 
pulling them apart. If a member of the game comes to another 
member’s home while he is eating and draws a circle around the 
plate of food, the newcomer is entitled to eat everything on the 
plate. Hence, in order to be safe, a member should draw a circle 
around his plate before he eats so that he may not be required to 
forfeit his food. The game can also be played with property and 


results in frequent quarrels. 














The Padstow Obby Oss 


by B. C. SPOONER 


THE Padstow Obby Oss has often appeared in past issues of Folk- 
lore, but Cornwall has still something to add. First, what would 
strike any Padstow “Town Crow’ is that all the Folklore articles 
seem set on a Red instead of a Golden Lion as the sign of the inn 
sheltering the Obby Oss. Golden it is, and was. 

And there, when not in use, hangs like a black moon, the heavy 
hoop-shaped frame of the Obby Oss, covered and skirted with 
tarpaulin. A small, grotesque horse’s head with snapper jaws 
sticks out at the front of the hoop and at the back, the tail; the 
wearer will go in the middle, as the ‘rider’, his shoulders taking the 
weight. The tall, peaked and tasselled black hat of the ‘rider’, with 
deep, sharply-upturned sideflaps and ornamented with red and 
white lines, is for the man’s head. It is not unlike the headgear of a 
seventeenth or eighteenth-century grenadier. Attached to the hat 
so that it will cover the wearer’s face is a beak-nosed mask with 
tufts of white wool for hair, whiskers and beard, ending in a sort 
of bib. High up on the hat are the unexplained letters, ‘O’ and ‘B’, 
said locally to stand for the traditional aitchless pronunciation— 
‘Obby Oss’. It is unmistakeably a horse-and-rider, a true hobby- 
horse, in the ‘narrower and stricter sense’ of British folklorists.' But 
there was evidently a predecessor in the ‘wider and less precise 
sense’. 

The hobby-horse that went with the Land’s End Christmas 
mummers not so very long ago was the sort that consists of a 
horse’s skull held up on a stick by a hide covered or sheet-draped 
man, and had its own name, in the Cornish language, that is, Pen- 
glas, ‘Grey-head’.* Polwhele*® could take for granted the Padstow 
creature would be of the same sort: it ‘is called the hobby-horse 
from a man being dressed up in a stallion horse’s skin, led by 


2 R. Gallop, Folklore, Vol. 58, March 1947, p. 243. 
2 R. Edmonds, The Land’s End District. 
® History of Cornwall, 1803, Vol. 1, Bk. 2, Chap. 2, p. 54. 
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crowds of men and women through the streets, and at every dirty 
pool dipping the head in the pool, and throwing out the water upon 
them’. But there had been a change. The writer of the Cornish 
miracle play about St Meriasek, ¢c. 1504 suddenly uses the English 
word heby-hors, right in the middle of his text in the Cornish lan- 
guage. This suggests that ‘the May-day games and Morris Dances, 
with their own type of hobby-horse, which includes a rider, had 
been brought in from England too recently to have aquired Cornish 
names’.* The Padstow Obby Oss is a horse of this English sort, 
with ‘rider’, in spite of a certain lack of proportion. Padstow’s 
‘Englishness’ in this matter may be because Padstow was a port 
and more geographically exposed to changes than, say, the Land’s 
End district; indeed, Minehead says it was their hobby-horse that 
was ‘borrowed’.... Yet the Padstow Oss, tilting its skirts ‘for 
luck’ over the young girls, still retains something belonging to the 
Pen-glas type of hobby-horse, and not to the ridden one of the 
May-games. ‘1802’, roughly the date at which Polwhele would 
have finished his History of Cornwall, was found carved on the 
present Oss’s wooden snappers when they were scraped for paint- 
ing a hundred years later. And that is not to say they were the first 
snappers. Nor, some say, the snappers the Oss now uses. 

Mr Gallop’ mentions that within living memory ‘the inside of 
the hood was smeared with blacklead which left its mark and 
brought good luck and a husband within the year’. But even the 
people who happened to be mentioned by name in the Morning 
Song, about 1880, were greeted by ‘showers of soot’ on appearing 
at their doors, and had their faces ‘blackened by the application of 
the sooty or greasy hands of some of the men’. It is said to have 
been introduced about 1815 by toughs from outside. Like so many 
practices, it evidently killed itself. Both Mr Gallop and Miss Alford 
mention the onlookers’ shout of ‘Oss, Oss, we Oss’. It is really a 
‘cry of encouragement given to the horse, bidding him whinny— 
““‘Wee-cee, horse!”’ A conversation between two old Padstow women 
is recorded by Mr E. Tonkin in Devon and Cornwall Notes and 
Queries for October, 1922. In plain English, it was ‘Have you seen 
the Horse?” “‘No, have you?” “Oh, yes, I have seen un. He’s fine 


*R. M. Nance, Folklore Recorded in the Cornish Language. 
® British Calendar Customs : England, Vol. 2, p. 233. 
* G. Boase, Western Antiquary, Vol. VII, 1887-8, p. 5. 
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and wicked. He’s prettily weeing!’”” He wee-heed especially of 
course when he was after one of the girls.’’ 

On May-day eve, from the stroke of midnight, the dark streets 
of Padstow still fill with the Morning Song. With mid-morning, 
there is the Day Song. There is considerable confusion over them. 
The fullest versions of both are given in the 1903 leaflet published 
by Williams and Son, of Market Street, Padstow. Here the Mor- 
ning Song has sixteen verses with chorus, as against Hunt’s four, 
with chorus. The lines from verse two and verse five of the 1903 
Day Song are often put together, as in the example given by Mr 
Gallop, with its music:* 

O, where is St George, 

O, where is he O? 

He is out in his long-boat all on the salt sea O. 

Up flies the kite and down falls the lark O, 

Aunt Ursula Birdhood she had an old ewe 

And she died in her own Park O. 

This is the version now sung in Padstow. The last lines have lost 
any meaning they have had. There is a local belief that the stamp 
of a horse’s hoof made the spring called ‘St George’s’ rise, but the 
introduction of St George is more probably due to his appearance 
in the great English ‘ridings’, the sword-dances, the mummers’ 
plays: in the Mylor version of the mummers’ play of St George, 
Agincourt is mentioned,® and two lines of the Morning Song run: 
“Where are the young men that here now should dance? Some they 
are in England, some they are in France.’ 

In 1830 a ‘ram-riding’ got added to the day’s events. ‘Ram- 
riding’ was a way by which public disapproval of ‘goings-on’ was 
expressed, and the procession of men and boys mounted on don- 
keys, and blowing horns as they followed a cart ‘in which were 
seated burlesque representations of the erring pair’, ‘afforded much 
sport’. Next year there was no ‘ram-riding’. It is ‘not related to the 
Horse festivities’, nor otherwise recorded in connection with them 
save this once, ‘because a Padstow husband or wife had been un- 
faithful,’ says a Padstow-born man.'® But some earlier occasion 


7 R. M. Nance, correspondence. 

* R. M. Nance, op. cit. 

* T. Miners, Old Cornwall, No. 8, p. 6. See also Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, 
Vol. 1, p. 226. 

1° Claude Berry, Cornwall, The County Books. 
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appears to have left one version of the Day Song with this as its 
fourth verse: 

Thou might’st have shown thy knavish face, 

Thou might’st have tarried at home O, 

But thou shalt be an old cuckold, 

And thou shalt wear the horns. 

‘The young men of Padstow might if they would’ runs the four- 
teenth verse, “They might have built a ship and gilded her with 
gold’—which must bring to the mind of at least one living listener 
the gilded ship’s wood of a day when Padstow was more active 
with ship-building and shipping, found in pulling down the wall 
of a house on the inner quay." Apart from any hint read into it, 
that Padstow once had its own May-Day Ship, carried shoulder- 
high and garlanded.!* 

There is another verse which is not always given. It is ‘very late’, 
Polwhele says, and borrowed from England. Helston also uses it— 
with the substitution of ‘Spaniards’: 

Where are the French dogs that make such a boast O, 

They shall eat the grey goose feather, 

And we will eat the roast O. 
It may be what Miss Courtenay says the ‘pairs’ sang coming back 
from Treator with the Oss, in commemoration of the tradition that 
it and its red-cloaked mummers had once scared invading French- 
men out of the Bay. Some say the Oss was rushed to Stepper Point 
on purpose to frighten the invaders, which it did; they thought it 
was the Devil. Some say they took the red cloaks for the military; 
there is evidence that in the middle of the last century the Oss was 
‘always accompanied by an old woman in scarlet cloak and cape’. 
The ‘dates’ range from the fourteenth century—according to a 
Padstow tailor of the early 1800's, called Docton," to Polwhele’s 
‘in Queen Anne’s time’;' and later. But the red cloak may date one 
version of the tradition. In February 1797, six hundred French 
troops landed near Fishguard in an abortive attempt to stir up the 
Welsh and then found that their ships had cleared off, perhaps 
literally ‘seeing red’. Anyhow, twelve of the troops met with a 
determined and red-petticoated Welsh woman, and gave up. The 


" Oral. 

1 M.A. Canney, Folklore, Vol. 49, pp. 139-41. 

'8 Thurstan Peter, Journal of Royal Inst. of Cornwall, Vol. XTX, Pt. 2, 1913. 
1* Thurstan Peter, op. cit. 
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expedition had rounded the Land’s End on its way to Pembroke- 
shire, and the ‘red’ story is repeated at several places in Devon and 
Cornwall.'® Probably the Oss has more than once been a terror to 
alien shipping. Those who were young in the early nineteenth 
century could remember how their Oss, Mike Fielding, ‘chased 
some Norwegians into the rigging of their ship, and only desisted 
from the pursuit on being bought off.’!* 

One attempt to put down the robust Obby Oss was the vain offer 
by Thomas Tregaskis, about 1830, of a bribe of a fat bullock to the 
poor of the town for seven years running. Another effort was the 
introduction of a white rival; it died of anaemia. The present Peace 
or Blue Ribbon Oss, practically the Old Oss’s double, is a product 
of the First World War—and a stimulant. It is quite something to 
see the two of them, great black things, swirl and dip opposite each 
other for minutes on end. 


'°W.S. Lach-Szyrma, Western Antiquary, Vol. X, 1890, pp. 112-41. 
‘© Thurstan Peter, op. cit. 
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Rough Music in Sussex 


by S. OLIVIA WOOLLEY 


ABOUT seven years ago, Rough Music was made for a certain family at 
Copthorne, in Sussex. One Saturday night about 11 p.m., I heard the 
sound of shouting and banging on metal coming from about half a mile 
from where I then lived. I did not know what it was all about at the time, 
but soon afterwards I heard that the family in question were being 
shunned by the villagers, and demonstrations made against them, The 
reason for this was that the father had smacked the little boy next door 
for hitting his own little girl with a brick. The boy developed pneumonia 
shortly afterwards, and his mother claimed that it was the result of the 
man’s blow. There was a court case about it, but it was dismissed. 

However, the villagers were determined to have their ‘pound of flesh’, 
and started ‘rough musicking’ the family. I only heard it once myself, 
but I understand that the demonstration was repeated on several suc- 
cessive Saturday nights. There was a procession and the traditional noise 
on each occasion, but no effigy was carried. The victims tried to stick it 
out, but it was too much for them in the end, and eventually they sold 
their cottage and moved from the district. 


Notes on the Folk-Life of the East London Child 


by ALAN SMITH 


Tue colourful and varied life of London’s East End has long been a 
topic of interest both to the popular journalist and the serious sociologist, 
but, as far as my own reading goes, it seems that the modern folklorist 
has only rarely ventured into this superficially well known but (scientifi- 
cally speaking) ill-exploited territory. The following notes, compiled 
from material gathered during eight years teaching in the East End, may 
do something to excite a wider interest in this fascinating field of study. 


Tue East ENp CHILD’s CALENDAR 


Of course, the East End, in common with the rest of the country, keeps 
the great national festivals. In the spring there is Easter with its gifts of 
eggs, and April Fools’ Day: in the winter, the fires of 5 November, and 
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then Christmas with its decorations, tree, and presents. Birthdays are 
celebrated with cards and cakes and candles. A well-established local 
usage is the taking of a day off school, one before Christmas and one 
before Easter, to buy the new clothes that are de rigeur for these occasions. 

The games seasons can still be observed in Primary School play- 
grounds, the girls’ skipping season falling roughly between Easter and 
Whitsun and exactly coinciding with the boys’ marble season. Conkers 
also make a regular seasonal appearance in late September or early 
October. 

The current folk-calendar in the East End lacks any summer focus of 
activities. In the recent past this was supplied by the making of grottoes 
for St James’ Day (25 July), but, as far as my own observation goes, this 
custom has now quite disappeared. The annual migration to the hop- 
fields, formerly much more in evidence than it is today, gives rise to a 
custom whereby the returning school-child presents his teacher with the 
very largest apple Kent or Sussex can provide. This is known as an 


‘oppin’ apple’. 


STREET AND PLAYGROUND GAMES 
It is, in the main, the girls of Primary School age who keep up the 

traditional games. A variety of these can still be observed at the present 
time. Most of them are quite well known to students of child-lore, so in 
most cases I do no more than list their names. 

1. There came a prince a-riding. This is a truncated version of the well- 

known Three Dukes. 
. Poor Fenny is a-weeping. 
The Farmer's in his Den. 
. Sweet Rosebud was a pretty Child. (The Sleeping Beauty story.) 
The Big Ship sails through the Alley, Alley OO. 
. Oranges and Lemons. 
. In and Out the Dusting Bluebells. 
. Here we come to London Town. 
Fisherman, Fisherman, May I Cross your Magic Water. This is a 
charming and evocative fragment. 
10. I’m a little Dutch Girl. This mystifies me. I suspect it may be a 
piece of dancing-school sophistication. 
Witches. This is a tag game in which the chaser is a witch who tries 
to lure children from their ‘homes’. When they are caught, they are 
put into the witch’s ‘frying-pan’ whence they emerge as the new 
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witch. 
12. The Queen of the Fairies. This is another tag game that might be 
cited in support of the theory that originally “Tag’ was always an 
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immortal. In this game the Queen is quite as terrifying a character 
as the Witch in No. 11. 
13. The usual Tag games are also played, e.g. Touch Iron and Off 
Ground. 
. A variety of ball games, usual'y with a pair of balls, can also be ob- 
served, but I have made no close study of them. 


CouNTING-OvuT oR Dippinc RHYMES 


Lists of Dipping Rhymes have frequently been published, so once 
again I quote only first lines for identification purposes. My list is ar- 
ranged roughly in descending order of popularity. 


1. One potato, two potato, 
2. Dip Dip Dip, my little ship. 
3. Eeny meeny miny mo. 
4. One two three, mother caught a flea. 
5. Two little dickte birds. 
6. Mickie Mouse in his house. 
7. Round and round the butter dish. 
8. One, two, three. 
g. Up the ladder, down the ladder. 
10. Pease pudding hot. 
11. There's a party on the hill. 
12. | know a doctor. 
13. Cherry Blossom boot polish. 
14. Piggy on the railway. 
15. 1p dip allabada, Dutch cheese, sentimar. 
16. Old Mother Mason (Pink). 
17. Boy Scout. 
18. Inky Pinky Ponky. 
19. Lbble bobble, black bobble. 
20. A, B,C, D. 
21. 1 went into a Chinese shop. 
22. lppy dippy dation my operation. 
23. As 1] was going down Inky Binky Lane. 
24. Eena meena macca racca. (Also a component of No. 21.) 


SkIPPING RHYMES 


Rhymes for skipping are much more numerous than counting-out 
rhymes. They show remarkable similarities to those collected by Mrs 
Patricia Evans in San Francisco. As compared to the dipping rhymes 
they contain less demonstrably old material, but even from the skipping 
rhymes one can retrieve fragments of folksong and traditional games. 
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The following list is arranged in no particular order. Mere {variants 
are not listed. 


. I like coffee, I like tea. 

. Salt, mustard, vinegar, pepper. 

. Up the Mississippi. 

. Drip drop dropping in the sea. 

On the mountain stands a lady. 

. Callings-in and callings-out. 

. I wish tonight was Saturday night. 
. Ally in together girls. 

g. I know a boy, he’s double-jointed. 
10. Down in the valley where the green grass grows. 
11. Early in the morning at eight o'clock. 
12. Broken biscuits are the best. 

13. Two little sausages frying in the pan. 
14. Somebody under the bed. 

15. Matthew, Mark, Luke and Fohn. 
16. Ally in together girls (second text). 
17. 1 know a little girl sly and deceitful. 
18. Rosy apple marmalade tart. 

19. Rich man, poor man. 

20. | ama Girl Guide dressed in blue. 
21. See those girls in mushroom bootees. 
22. Carpenter, carpenter. 

23. Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear. 

24. Mother bought a chicken. 

25. Old Mother Witch. 

26. There's a boy over there. 

27. At the Battle of Waterloo. 

28. My pink pinafore. 

29. My mother called me Archie. 

30. Knees up, Norah. 

31. Vote, vote, vote for.... 

32. Weaver, Weaver. 

33. Ice cream, penny a lump (Variant, Hokey pokey). 
34. Cinderella dressed in yellow. 


SCN AMS wD 


Other rhymes also exist that are used for ball games. These, however, 
are only few in number. In practice, dipping, skipping, ball rhymes and 
game words are often interchanged. ‘Taken as a body, they have roots 
deep in our native traditions, and show curious links with similar collec- 
tions made in other countries. 
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TRADITIONAL BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


I have made no special effort to seek out traditional beliefs and prac- 
tices, but certain instances have chanced to come to my notice. 

Firstly, the East End is one of the areas where the belief is found that 
husbands are liable to suffer pain during the wife’s pregnancy. Usually 
toothache is instanced. Secondly, I have come across two reported cases 
of wart-selling. My informants were a school nurse and a clergyman, 
reporting separate instances. In the first case a teenage girl told the nurse 
she would sell her wart; in the other, a person offered to buy a wart from 
a rector. 

Thirdly, the traditional practice of mouse-boiling so that a child 
might drink the liquid as a cure for bed-wetting is still to be heard of in 
the East End. One case, dating back to 1942, was reported to me by a 
doctor. Two years ago a headmaster told me that this expedient was, to 
his personal knowledge, being resorted to still. In connection with such 
folk-remedies involving small animals, I have often wondered whether 
the purpose of the animal-killing was not in the first place sacrificial 
rather than merely medicinal. Drinking liquid in which a dead mouse or 
weasel was found is noted as a sin in so early a document as the Peniten- 
tial of Egbert. 


Odds and Ends of Somerset Folklore 
by RUTH L. TONGUE 


In the early years of this century, old people in West Somerset still 
believed firmly that children born after midnight on a Friday and before 
cockcrow could see and talk with ghosts and fairies, and come to no 
harm. They also had power over black witchcraft, and could cure ailing 
animals and plants. It would be interesting to know if this belief still 
persists in any other county. 

I have found that the fact that I was myself so born has been an Open 
Sesame to many carefully guarded secrets. Just as elsewhere to White 
Witches, so in Somerset to those who, by the circumstance of their 
birth, had innate knowledge, country folk would let down the age-old 
guard on their beliefs and acts, some of which were, and still are in 1958, 
extremely pagan. 

As a child I was freely admitted to the confidence of a clan of sextons, 
and listened to many gruesome and frankly heathen rites practised by 
various members of this far-flung family. I am certain such things would 
never have been discussed so matter-of-factly before any one not regar- 
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ded as an initiate. One member of the clan, who was also the village 
carpenter, used secretly to reverse the corpses of persons of ill-repute 
before nailing down the coffin-lid, so that they were buried face down- 
wards.' This action was apparently well-approved: ‘showed en which 
way they was bound vor,’ said the clan, grimly. 

Another man had buried a notorious sinner who had died in a hastily 
acquired odour of sanctity ‘on top of the Dog’. The belief that a black 
dog was buried in the churchyard ‘to keep the Old Un out’ was an 
article of faith with them all. “The church do want a cock’ I was told, ‘to 
crow to the four winds on tower to warn En off, and they liddle wicked 
faces all around the church in and out, to fright He,* and a girt old black 
dog to churchyard to take a good nip out of Old Nicky’s backside if He 
venture where He idn’t wanted.’ I was also told that the reason why no 
dog’s bones are ever accidentally excavated in churchyards was because 
unpopular people were ‘laid atop, so’s they was both kept awake’ — the 
dog to do his duty, and the sinner to repent in endless wakefulness. 

’ There was always difficulty when a new cemetery was opened, as no 
one wanted a kinsman to be the first buried therein, and to become the 
Churchyard Walker.* ‘The sexton was often appealed to, behind the 
parson’s back, so that this calamity might be avoided. I knew of a 
knowledgeable clergyman who expected trouble of this kind on one 
occasion, and was correspondingly pleased to find that the first funeral 
in the new ground went off decorously and smoothly. But I also knew 
that a large black dog belonging to a local farmer had mysteriously dis- 
appeared shortly before the burial. ‘He runned back to his old whoame 
out-over,” declared the villagers as one man. The sexton had known 
what to do. 

Colonel Brown’s enquiry in Folklore (December 1957) concerning 
nuts and marriage reminds me of Somerset beliefs on this subject collec- 
ted within the last quarter-century. There is a common saying that ‘if 
you go nutting on a Sunday the Devil will get ’ee’. This refers to young 
folk roaming together on nutting expeditions (as their ancestors once did 
on earlier May-days), and the probable consequence that ‘t e baby will 
come before the ring’. Last February (1958) when there was a prolific 
crop of hazel catkins, one local gardener remarked: “Tis a good thing 
they’ll have finished repairing the road by Easter. Busy as Piccadilly 
Circus twill be back-on in the street with all they prams that'll be 
needed.’ 

A cheerful story told to me by a West Somerset farmer in 1939 bears 
more directly upon Colonel Brown’s enquiry about the custom of pre- 
' This custom is found amongst Slav peoples also. 

* See F. T. Elworthy, 1888. 
® Cf. Breton tradition of the Ankou. 
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senting brides with nuts on the wedding-day. A village girl had been 
away, working in London, and returned for her marriage with modern 
notions. She was not going to be tied down, she said, with ‘a parcel of 
children’; no, she was going to be free to enjoy her married status with- 
out encumbrances. The villagers listened in silence and acted in concert. 
Among the wedding presents viewed after the ceremony was an outsize 
bag of nuts. The bride, who knew quite well what was meant, was 
furious; but the donor was never discovered, and in fact, everyone in the 
village had contributed. And the result? At the time the tale was told to 
me in 1939, she already had four children: but I have no further record. 


The Krampus in Styria 
by MAURICE BRUCE 


Saint Nicholas’ Eve — the fifth of December — is celebrated in the 
Styrian valleys of Austria with performances of the ‘Nikolospiel’. The 
white-bearded Saint Nikolaus, dressed in splendid robes and complete 
with mitre and crosier, enters each house in order to fill the childrens’ 
shoes with small gifts. 

Behind the good saint hovers the black, shaggy, goat-horned figure of 
the Krampus. Cloven hooves and a long tail are conspicuous features of 
this roaring, prancing Satyr who rattles the chains that hang from his 
wrists, and brandishes a bundle of birch-twigs which he wields with 
more energy than discrimination. 

Although he is ‘officially’ the servant of Nikolaus, the Krampus does 
much as he likes and always succeeds in ‘stealing the show’. His habit of 
throwing naughty children into the wooden tub which hangs at his back, 
and thence into the nearest stream, earns him a deep respect. It is usually 
the strongest of the village youths who compete for the honour of ‘play- 
ing the Devil’ for, under the anonymity of the horned mask with its 
lolling tongue, many an old score may be settled and many a prank 
played. 

The Krampus is known by many names in Styria, ‘Bartl’, ‘Niglo- 
bartl’, ‘Wubartl’, and sometimes ‘Klaubauf’, but, whatever his name, 
there seems to be little doubt as to his true identity for, in no other form 
is the full regalia of the Horned God of the Witches so well preserved. 
The birch — apart from its phallic significance — may have a connec- 
tion with the initiation rites of certain witch-covens; rites which entailed 
binding and scourging as a form of mock-death. The chains could have 
been introduced in a Christian attempt to ‘bind the Devil’ but again 
they could be a remnant of pagan initiation rites, 
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The ‘Krampuskarten’, those greetings cards which are exchanged in 
Austria on St Nicholas’ Day, vary like our own Valentine Cards from 
the serious to the coarsely humorous. The verses stress the importance 
of good behaviour if one hopes to receive a gift from Nikolaus — and 
escape the attentions of Krampus. 


Fiir’s Schlimme gibt’s vom Krampus Strafe, 
St Nikolaus belohnt das Brave.! 
or, 
St Nikolaus schickt Dir die Schuh’, 
Krampus laszt Dich heut in Ruh’! 
WEILST BRAV WARST!? 


The Mariazell district has a St Nicholas’ Day practice called ‘Schiff- 
erlsetzen’. The children make small boats of paper or wood and, quietly 
and secretly, leave them where parents and friends may find them and 
fill them with good things. Once filled the ships are just as quietly re- 
moved by their owners, the more enterprising of whom may have whole 
fleets ‘at sea’. 

Each ship has a flag with the owners name and a verse written on it. 


O heiliger Sankt Nikolaus, 

ich fahr’ mit meinem Schifferl aus. 

Hier setz’ ich jetzt mein Schifferl nieder, 
die Frau da ist ja gar nicht z’ wider, 

der Herr, der ist ein guter Mann, 

der fillt mir g’wisz mein Schifferl an.* 


Another verse in the Styrian dialect contains a reference to the ‘Ruten’, 
the birch carried by Krampus. Small gold-painted birch bundles are 
often presented by Krampus to each family. The birches are hung on a 
wall as a form of decoration and seem to be renewed each year particu- 
larly in those houses where the behaviour of the children merits the 
application of corporai correction. 


! “The Krampus punishes the wicked, 
St Nicholas rewards the good.’ 
* St Nicholas sends you shoes, 
The Krampus leaves you in peace today! 
BECAUSE YOU HAVE BEEN GoopD!’ 
Chocolate boots are a favourite form of present for St Nicholas’ Day. 
® ‘Oh Holy St Nicholas, 
I set sail with my little ship. 
Here I drop anchor, 
Where the Mistress is not contrary, 
And the Master is a kind man, 
Who will certainly fill my little ship.’ 
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Mei liabe Frau Mutter, i hatt’ a Gebitt, 

i setz’ da das Schifferl, verwirf mir es nit. 

I bin ja glei z’frieden, es braucht nit viel sein, 
a Nuss’n und a Ruten wird haufi’ g’nug sein.‘ 


The ‘Nikolospiel’ takes on a more highly developed dramatic form in 
the district of Mariazell. ‘The players include the ‘Schabmanner’ covered 
completely with their mantles of straw and wearing huge antlers. Each 
one carries a long whip which he cracks loudly as the procession moves 
from one ‘Gasthaus’ to the next. Even in this elaborate form of the 
‘Nikolospiel’ with ‘Rauhen’ (demons of darkness), ‘Schabmianner’, and 
the inevitable ‘Habergeisz’, it is still the Krampus who plays, or rather 
steals the leading role. 

Unlike the ‘Black Peter’ of Holland, the Styrian Krampus has lost 
none of his pagan wildness. He is still the Black He-Goat of the Witches 
— the anonymous Grand Master leaping and roaring in an ecstasy of 
Divine possession. 

On the outskirts of Graz, Leoben, and Bruck an der Mur he is still to 
be seen at his wildest and best — ‘schwoarz und zottat wiar a recht a 
wilda Bir’® — a terrifying, elemental figure beside the pale form of the 
gentle Nikolaus who, after all, is but a Bishop and in spite of his ecclesi- 
astical Authority cannot outshine the God. 


Folk Life and Traditions 


by E. F. COOTE LAKE 


Tuese notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


Figured Roof-Tiles 
From The Times, August 29, 1957 
Sir,—The interesting article in The Times of August 24, dealing with 
* ‘Dear Mother of mine, hear my wish, 
My little ship is anchored, please do not scorn it. 
I am easily satisfied and don’t ask for much, 


Some nuts and a birch will be quite enough.’ 
5 ‘black and shaggy like a great wild bear’. 
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the Chinese practice of using figured roof-tiles, is a reminder that similar 
use was once common in the West Country. On old Devon houses the 
first ridge-tile on the main gable was quite often moulded to represent a 
horse and rider. A century or more ago they are recorded as being in 
common use but in the early years of the twentieth century the anti- 
quarian and writer, the Reverend S. Baring-Gould, could only find 
examples at Tavistock, Exeter, Totnes, Plymouth, Truro, and West 
Looe. Fortunately he made sketches of them, for all seem to have dis- 
appeared. 

The use of such tiles in England is said to have dated from the seven- 
teenth century, and before that actual skulls of animals were built into 
the walls of a house. There was the pagan custom of making a sacrifice 
of an animal when an important building was started, and again when it 
was finished. The skulls incorporated into the structure were supposed 
to ensure good fortune. Such practice was carried out in churches too, 
and when rebuilding took place at St Cuthbert’s Church, Elsdon, 
Northumberland, in 1877, three horse skulls were found to be walled 
into the bell turret. 

Later, instead of using actual skulls, wooden carvings of animal heads 
were substituted, and these were displayed in the house itself. Cotehele 
House, the main part of which was rebuilt in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, had an ornate carved head of a horse, the main part of 
which is preserved, though a part has gone to dust with passing cen- 
turies. Then the practice of using the figured ridge-tile came into use. 
The horse’s head appears to have come down from Anglo-Saxon days, 
and was associated with the grey hell-horse of Woden about which there 
is so much tradition and history. 

Animal heads appear to have had other associations besides the pagan 
ones. It seems only a lord with power of life and death could display a 
horse’s head in his house or on the gateposts. In Elizabethan times the 
round balls in courtyards and over gateposts were supposed to be con- 
fined to manors with capital rights.—W. L. Julyan, Cotehele House, 
East Cornwall. 


King’s Ale 

From The Times, August 5, 1957 

KinG’s ALE.—Bottle for sale to aid ancient church roof repairs.— 
Write offers to Box R.325, The Times, E.C.4. 

King’s Ale is a brew of ale made by Bass & Co. of Burton-on-Trent at 
the Coronation of Edward VII in 1902. Further information can be 
found in John Pudney’s ‘A Book of Learning’ 1957 published very 
recently.—P. W. F. Brown (Colonel). 
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A Christmas Story 
From the Observer, December 8, 1957 


Sir,—There is an old, traditional story about the animals at Christ- 
mas. In the version long familiar to me (handed on by an old lady when 
I was young) the cock crowed Christus natus est. The duck quacked: 
Quando? Quando? 'The dog replied with a staccato bark: Hae nocte, 
hac nocte. The cows then asked: Ubi? Ubi? And the lambs answered: 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem. 

I once used this story in a carol and later referred to it in a book. As a 
result I have been sent another traditional version in the Langue d’Oc, as 
follows: 


The Cock: Nootre Serhe es nascut (Our Lord is born). 
The Dove: E oun? E oun? (And where?). 

The Goat: A Bethléem. 

The Ass: Y cal ana (We must go there). 


Since then I have found another version in a book by the learned 
Witkowski, who claimed that it was sixteenth century. His version is 
Latin and differs only from the one familiar to me jby the omission 
of the duck and the addition of the ass who says: Eamus, Eamus, 
Eaaaamus! 

I should be very interested to hear of any other versions of this story 
— traditional or on record — and any speculations as to its age and 
origin.—Reginald Reynolds, 20 Jubilee-place, 5.W.3. 


From the Observer, January 5, 1958 

Sir,—I wish to thank the many correspondents;who have replied to 
my inquiry about the story of the animals and birds at the Nativity. I 
have received many versions in various languages, of which the oldest 
on record is from an Italian MS. of 1538. The earliest English record 
appears to be in a wall-painting at Shulbrede Priory, which the present 
owner (Lord Ponsonby) believes to be early Elizabethan.—Reginald 
Reynolds, S.W.3. 


Back-Stage Superstitions of Tiller Girls, No Whistling 

From the Star, January 1, 1958 

The girls keep and carry on the ancient theatrical customs and super- 
stitions which have been going since the Tillers were first started in the 
1890s when they were picked by Ziegfeld to appear in New York. 

It is the superstition that if someone whistles in the dressing-room the 
darkest girl nearest the door gets the sack. 

The only way to break the bad luck is immediately to expel the 
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offender from the room. She then cannot return without first knocking 
and asking to be readmitted. 

Knitting in the wings is also ‘unlucky’. ‘But I suppose it all boils 
down to common sense.’ 

‘After all, a knitting needle dropped in the dark of the wings could be 
dangerous.’ 

Real flowers are considered to be unlucky on stage. ‘Artists could slip 
on them,’ it was explained. 


Prejudice against Crown of the Coinage 

From the Sunday Times, January 5, 1958 

Sir,—None of your correspondents has mentioned the prejudice 
against crown pieces in the entertainment world, in which there was a 
superstition that a five-shilling piece taken at a theatre box-office meant 
that the show would close down, or that some bad luck would befall a 
member of the cast. These coins were, thus, often accepted only 
reluctantly. 

When I played in the West End before the war I collected crown 
pieces, and the box-office, knowing this, always rang me, when they 
were landed with one, to get it off their hands as soon as possible. 

I wonder if this superstition remains?—H. V. Collier, Major, B.A.O.R 


‘Laughing Death’ or Kuru, in New Guinea attributed to Sorcery 


From The Times, January 9, 1958 

Reports published in the Australian and American medical Press 
have given further details of the newly discovered illness in New Guinea 
which has become known as the ‘laughing death’. 

It is known by the New Guinea natives as kuru. The patient often 
develops a marked emotionalism with ‘excessive hilarity and uproar- 
ious laughter on slight provocation’. 

One of its most curious features is that it is confined to the Forie 
linguistic and cultural group of the region south and east of Mount 
Michael, in the eastern highlands of the Australian Trust Territory of 
New Guinea. This is a region which has only recently been pacified and 
ritual killings, sorcery, and cannibalism brought more or less under 
control. 

The total population of the area is about 15,000 of whom the Forie 
natives comprise some 10,000. It is estimated that about 1 per cent. of 
the population is affected with kuru and that at least 1 per cent. of the 
population has died yearly from it in recent years. The illness has 
apparently been present for about 20 years. 

The cause is still a mystery. Post-mortem examination has revealed 
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extensive degenerative changes in the brain, although the changes in 
the brain strongly suggest a toxic factor. 
The natives consider it to be a purely sorcery-induced malady. 


‘Medicine Murder’ in Basutoland 

From The Times, November 6, 1957 

Maseru, BASUTOLAND.—Fourteen Basutos have been sentenced to 
death in the High Court here for ‘medicine murder’. Five others were 
found Not Guilty and discharged. 


Grotter Day 

An article in The Times of November 21, 1957, on ‘Grotter Day. A 
Memory from Boyhood in the Old Kent Road’ asking if the writer and 
his brother were the last survivors with memory handed down by tradi- 
tion through the centuries, brought replies from several correspondents, 
including the following: 


From The Times, November 22(?), 1957 

Srr,—Your Correspondent on ‘Grotter Day’ to-day asks if he is 
among the last survivors with memories of grottoes handed down by 
tradition. 

I regularly had grottoes on the East End pavements up to 1935. My 
fellow urchins and I had collections of shells, coloured postcards and 
bits of glass set aside to use on any day we chose. We eked these out with 
bits of moss dug out from pavement edges, and sprigs of privet from 
neighbouring front gardens. 

When the grottoes were set up, we begged for pennies. I was 14 at the 
time. To-day, I dare say, maintenance of the tradition would come 
under the heading of ‘juvenile delinquency’.—Leslie Jerman, 47A 
Cumberland Mansions, Seymour Place, W.1, Nov. 21. 


From The Times, November 26, 1957 

Sir,-—I can assure your Correspondent whose article you published 
on November 21, that ‘Grotter Day’ still survives. In the streets sur- 
rounding a large factory at Mitcham, Surrey, home-going workers are 
besieged once a year in July with requests to ‘Please remember the 
Grotter’ and find themselves picking their way carefully over structures 
of stones, shells, and flowers. 

I have often asked the children concerned for the ‘why and wherefore’ 
of the Grotto, but they have no explanation. Your issue of November 21 
has cleared up a minor mystery.—K. Lichtblau-Porges, 2 Carshalton 
Grove, Sutton, Surrey. 
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DON LUCIANO HUIDBRO SERNA 


On 16 January, 1958, Don Luciano Huidbro Serna, official Chronicler 
of the Province of Burgos, died of his first and only illness in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age and the fifty-ninth of his priesthood. A double 
training, in theology and archaeology, followed by travel in many parts 
of Europe, led to a twofold activity in his native province, where he 
made himself a first-rate authority on its history and architecture. There 
can be few of its ancient buildings which he had not examined and 
recorded. These interests in turn led him to an exhaustive study of the 
Pilgrimage to St James, its history, its roads from the Pyrenean frontier 
to Compostella, with its hospitals, churches, legends and works of art. 
On all these Don Luciano was an acknowledged expert, and generous in 
his assistance to other students of the subject. The result of his re- 
searches appeared in the three volumes of his Peregrinaciones Facobeas 
(Instituto de Espafia, Madrid, 1950) for which he received the ‘Premio 
del Caudillo’ in 1943, and in a succession of monographs on the history 
and antiquities of his province. Burgos mourns a learned chronicler, a 


liberal benefactor, an exemplary priest, a gentle and tolerant Christian. 
B.A. 


Letters to the Editor 


From N. A. Hudleston 

When I was ‘up’ at Cambridge in 1943~7, Mischief N°," on November 
4 seemed unknown. ‘Foreigners’ from south of the Trent or west of the 
Pennines seem surprised by it, but it certainly goes on all over York- 
shire. Does it go on anywhere else on that night, e.g. in southern 
England, Lancashire, Scotland, Wales, or Ireland? 


From Katharine M. Briggs, The Barn House, Burford, Oxford 


I am setting to work on a Dictionary of British Folk Tales and have 
already received some valuable material from members of the Folk-Lore 
Society. I should be most grateful if any members who know of un- 
published tales, or variants of tales, would be so kind as to put me on the 
track of them. 
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From Mrs Constance Cruickshank, c/o 24 Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1 


I am preparing a book for a well-known firm of publishers on the subject 
of Lent; and I should be very interested to hear from any of your readers 
who might be able to tell me about old food customs from Shrove 
‘Tuesday, or earlier, till Eastertide. 

Full acknowledgement would, of course, be given for any recipe 
published. 


From Miss Violet Alford 


The Ancestors’ Procession, Folklore, December 1957, p. 497, interests 
me very much. For comparative purposes I would much like to know if 
the ‘Deaths’ really represent Returned Souls of ancestors which the 
title of Plate XIII makes one suppose. If so, are the Returned Souls 
maleficent or benign? Do they annoy their descendants, pull the chil- 
dren’s feet in bed? Do they need crumbs and a spread table left all night 
for then? Are they connected with All Souls’ Night or only with the 
New Year? 

May we learn more of the two ‘horses and grooms’ at Rupienka? Do 
they run after women and girls? What are their functions? How are the 
horses made? 

I think other readers besides myself would be glad of more detailed 
information, and if the writers could most kindly supply a photograph or 
a sketch of the horses their contribution would become doubly valuable. 


Reviews and Notices 


Joun Gay AND THE BALLap-Opera. By G. HANDLEY-TAYLor AND F, 
GRANVILLE Barker. Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd, London, 1956. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 

Tuis is not a book about John Gay as the progenitor of the ballad-opera 

and its later development, musical comedy, but about The Beggar's 

Opera of 1728 and its performances from then till the present time 

(including cinematograph), the actors therein and the works of art, from 

Hogarth, and a contemporary set of playing-cards to a biscuit-box, 

inspired by its popularity. The self-advertising and fulsome style in 

which it is presented might be described as soap-operatic. 
That part of the book which is in any way relevant to this Journal is 
the section devoted to the sources of the ballad-airs the majority of which 
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are to be found in the instrumental lesson-books and song-books pub- 
lished in the latter half of the seventeenth century by John Playford, 
from collections of country-dances, from d’Urfey’s Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, and from Scottish and Irish tunes of similar date, to all of 
which Gay wrote new words suited to the original rhythm and struc- 
ture. This subject has already been thoroughly examined by Frank 
Kidson in The Beggar's Opera, its Predecessors and Successors (C.U.P., 
1922) and more recently by the late E. J. Dent (O.U.P. 1955). ‘The 
present authors have, to a great extent paraphrased pp. 67~79 of Kid- 
son's book, and the additions offered in their text can scarcely be ascribed 
to Professor Dent who would not have confused edition with volume, nor 
made two references out of one by giving both Old and New Style of 
date to the same work. As original investigation it is disappointing. 

To an encyclopaedic list of performances and casts, numerous pic- 
torial and musical illustrations and a variety of eulogies of several 
persons concerned, is added an exhaustive bibliography of books and 
articles relative to Gay, his life and writings, and to The Beggar’s Opera; 
it includes the book under present review, to which an index may be 


obtained separately. 
MarGaret Dean-SMITH 


AMERICAN BALLADRY FROM BritisH Broapsipes, A Guide for students 
and collectors of traditional song. By G. Matco_m Laws, Jr. 
American Folklore Society, Philadelphia, 1957. (Bibliographical 
and Special Series, Vol. VIII.) Pp. xiv, 315. 

Once again American folklorists have put those in Britain to shame by 
tackling a subject embodying material of English origin (and much of it 
better to be found in England than in the U.S.A.), before anyone has 
attempted to do so here. Mr Laws’ study, in which he considers types of 
balladry traditional in America, the origin and distribution of broad- 
sides, broadside forms and variants, and the broadside ballad as tradi- 
tional song, is therefore timely, even overdue. Its comprehensive biblio- 
graphy, as well as its ‘syllabus’ of ballads with references to the collec- 
tions in which they may be found, its list of sound-recordings (an 
appendage that must fall rapidly out of date) justify, with certain 
caveats, the sub-title of ‘Guide’. 

Nevertheless, since the book emanates from one of the foremost folk- 
loric societies in the world, and is one of its Bibliographical Series, the 
caveats are serious. 

In the U.S.A., to an extent not yet admitted in Britain, the digestion 
of a great number of books, and the making of a new work by a collage 
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of (often recognizable) items of information so gained is a permissible 
mode of research: even so, when material derives from another conti- 
nent this method sadly displays its weaknesses. Had Mr Laws’ work 
enabled him to come to England and to examine, say, the great Madden 
collection of broadsides at Cambridge, the Bradshaw collection, and 
those of the Chetham Society it is probable he would not have re- 
peated the statements of doubtful accuracy made by his predecessors. 
Do the great collections of broadsides (as distinct from such recensions 
of prejudiced editorship as those of the Ballad Society) really bear out 
the suggestion that ballads were printed in black-letter long after this 
form was in disuse for general publishing? More important, do they 
provide evidence that local printers printed local ballads? Rather, such a 
collection as Madden’s (largely one of provincially printed ballads post 
1700) shows the same sufficiently popular ballad printed in the extreme 
north and extreme south of England, and that not local dialect (in the 
philological sense) but metropolitan English prevailed; while annota- 
tions in 7.F.S.S. to songs and ballads collected orally in Sussex fifty 
years ago show a surprising proportion to be of Scottish origin. Simi- 
larly the ballad-sheets give ocular demonstration of modification and 
corruption by other means than rewriting — namely mere brutish 
truncation and curtailment by the printer in order to get one or several 
ballads on to a sheet of limited size. 

In his chapter on origins and distribution Mr Laws does not make 
clear that until the last decade of the seventeenth century printing was 
confined to London and to licensed printers; nowhere does he discuss 
the paradox that the broadsides, garlands and chapbooks were (sup- 
posedly) sold to the ‘lower orders’ among whom inability to read or 
write is commonly regarded as axiomatic. If it is, in fact, true that broad- 
sides and chapbooks were printed on behalf and for the use of the ‘lower 
orders’, then the assumption of illiteracy needs to be re-examined. 

Again, while in its scientific sense, the principles of bibliography are 
far stricter in America than in England, in its literary sense a slovenli- 
ness is permitted that would not be tolerated in English scholarship. The 
worst and most misleading fault is the failure to distinguish between an 
editio princeps and a recension though they may be years, even centuries 
apart; it is plainly visible in Mr Laws’ work. For instance, the Scots 
Musical Museum was not published in 1839, but fifty-two years earlier, 
and the recension of 1839 must be approached with caution; Cecil 
Sharp’s epochal Folk Songs from Somerset began publication in 1904, not 
1910, and much of their significance in the revival of both folk song and 
dance is in that date. There are other faults which should not be found 
in a bibliography as ‘Sir John Stanier’ for Stainer; Anne Geddes Gil- 
christ ‘that incomparable annotator of song’ is wrongly given as ‘Ann’. 
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Those are matters which can be amended in a reprint, but they should 
not exist in the first place. 

Mr Laws claims that since broadsides have no tunes they must rank 
as ‘metric poetry’, not as songs. Yet a very great many broadsides name 
the tune to which they are to be sung, and the Ballad Society’s first 
editor, William Chappell expended much effort in identifying these 
tunes in a classic which is not named in Mr Laws’ bibliography, and 
by Professor Evelyn Wells in articles also not named (7.£.F.D.S.S., 
1937-9) carried this work still farther. 

Some of those shortcomings are inherent in the mode of research, as 
that term is understood in America: in this instance one cannot but feel 
that work upon the actual material would have been more greatly 
rewarding. On the credit side one must applaud Mr Laws’ simple and 
direct style, the ease with which he carries the reader along, and the 
comprehensiveness of his references to song-collections, English as well 
as American. ‘The transatlantic custom, in a book of this sort of printing 
a sample verse, and a short (sometimes innocent) summary of the ballad- 
story is something that in England is economically impossible: it is 
undoubtedly advantageous; but it is regrettable that the alphabetical 
index does not include the alternative titles of the ballads, and that there 
is no index whatever to the matter of Mr Laws’ four expository chapters. 


Marcaret Dean-SMITH 


Tue Sitver Boucu. By Marian McNett. Vol. I. William Mac- 
lellan, Glasgow, 1957. 218. 

Tue first volume of The Silver Bough, a work on the Scottish Folk 
Festivals, is devoted to Scottish Folk Lore and Folk Beliefs. The title, 
a pleasant one, might seem to challenge comparison with The Golden 
Bough, but the author modestly disclaims the comparison, and indeed 
the book is much slighter in conception and treatment as well as in 
range. 

This short introductory volume necessarily glides over the whole body 
of Scottish folk belief rather rapidly, but there is evidence in the book of 
considerable reading, and of a good deal of first-hand traditional know- 
ledge as well. This might have been a most valuable contribution to folk 
literature if it had been laboured over a little more. The notes, which 
have to be turned up at the back of the book, are often disappointingly 
slight. Sometimes full and explicit references are given and sometimes 
the note is only a glossary. Many of the beliefs and spells may have been 
orally collected, but it would be useful to know this, and occasionally a 
literary source is unacknowledged, as, for instance, on page 122, when 
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Meg Mulloch of ‘Tullochgorm is cited as one of the most recent of the 
Brownies with no reference to Aubrey’s mention of her, 

Even as it is, however, the book covers a wide ground of Scottish 
beliefs, and many things are brought together which have never 
appeared in one volume before. The Druidic chapter seems to rest 
rather upon late tradition than upon ascertainable fact, but on the whole 
the author’s conclusions are just and well-grounded and her style very 
pleasing. The illustrations are of special, almost unique interest. It is a 
book that deserves a place in the folklorist’s library. 


K. M. Brices 
Jaureucu FUR VOLKSKUNDE DER HEIMATVERTRIEBENEN. Vol. ii. Edited 
by A. Perlick. Otto Miiller Verlag, Salzburg, 1956. Pp. 263 (1), 


I map. 
SocioLocists and folklorists alike will welcome this second yearbook. 
Its first (and too short) contribution deals with the various individual 
responses of German refugees towards their new life. In an exhaustive 
survey, based upon statistical evidence, A. Karasek-Langer depicts the 
structural changes throughout post-war Bavaria. Idioms are changing 
fast in suburban settlements. Traditional customs prove to be far less 
durable than had hitherto been expected. New customs arise, such as 
attaching hand-painted Easter-eggs to green branches, and communal 
singing during Advent. Signs of a growing community spirit can be dis- 
cerned among the workers in large concerns, Certain industries, intro- 
duced by the refugees, have a conspicuous influence on folk-art; e.g. lace 
with colourful patterns and modern jewellery of mother-of-pearl. 
Further noteworthy is the investigation of the recent cult of St Barbara, 
the patron saint of miners, in North-West Germany. The reports from 
the various Institutes sound encouraging and the bibliography of 
Silesian folkmusic, dances, games and rhymes is exemplary. 
ELLEN ETTLINGER 


SUNKEN CITIES: SOME LEGENDS OF THE COAST AND LAKES OF WALEs. By 
F. J. Nortu. University of Wales Press, 1957. Pp. 256, with 
frontispiece, 13 plates and 17 figures. 18s. 

We su folklore contains many legends of sunken cities both on the 

coast and in lakes. In this scholarly book Dr North examines them from 

the unexpected angle of a geologist — he is the Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Geology in the National Museum of Wales — his purpose being 
to study the impact of geology upon folk tales, particularly legends 
which have a geographical background. He concludes that while many 
in their present form are the products of recent literary effort others may 
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embody recollections of very early occurrences, dating back to the 
Bronze Age or even earlier. 

In the legend of the drowning of Cantre’r Gwaelod (the Lowland 
Hundred) in Cardigan Bay, for instance, we appear to have the effects of 
a number of inundations amalgamated and attributed to one catastrophe 
of greater severity and wider extent than any which actually occurred. 
Dr North examines in great detail the evidence for such mandations, due 
to subsidence of the coasts of Wales, South-West England and Brittany, 
such as submerged ‘forests’ and dunes, comparison of the fauna of 
Ireland and Great Britain with that of the Continent pointing to exten- 
sive submergence, in order to trace the inspiration these inundations gave 
to the legends. 

A short review does scant justice to the many points raised by the 
author. Among others he makes the interesting suggestion, supported by 
geological and archaeological evidence that inundation stories which 
include those told of the Scilly Isles and Brittany probably originated 
amongst the people who brought the Megalithic culture from the Medi- 
terranean to Wales during the Neolithic period, between 2,500 B.c. and 
2,000 B.C. along the route which lay past Brittany and the Scilly Isles. 

The book is well produced and for a modest sum but a large number 
of misprints due to hasty proofreading should be eliminated in a future 


edition which will undoubtedly be called for. 
Mary WILLIAMS 


IrniscHes ErzAHLGUT IM ABENDLAND. Studien zur vergleichenden 
Volkskunde und Mittelalterforschung. By Joser Szévérrry 
Erich Schmidt Verlag, Berlin, 1957. Pp. ix, 193. 

Tue title is slightly misleading as most of the material concerns occi- 

dental motifs in Irish oral traditions. The author’s assessment of the 

recent literature does not seem generous enough towards O’Rahilly’s 

Early Irish History and Mythology, but his view of the Motif Index is 

praiseworthy. The author is particularly well qualified for this compara- 

tive study of folklore and medieval traditions because of his considerable 
knowledge of the heroic and Christian legends as well as of devotional 
practices and the standard works on this subject. His broad knowledge 
enables Professor Szévérffy to prove the extent to which Irish folk 
customs and beliefs became part of the medieval texts, and provided an 

Irish atmosphere for continental stories. His visit to Glencolumbkille, 

the inspiring lonely valley in Donegal, was of great value for the 

chapter on St Columba and his three sisters (pp. 97 ff). 
The legend of St Columba and the other saints, casting their staves 
towards the Island of Tory, before taking possession of it and naming it 
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(pp. 125/6), should be classified together with the stories of the first 
man’s landing in Ireland and MacDonald’s and McLeod's race for the 
Isle of Skye. The passage from Betha Colaim Chille (p. 118) belongs to 
the numerous stories of women who left their home before confinement 
and retreated to a secluded spot near a stream. The reference to the 
white clay (ibid) does not belong to the belief in miraculous stones but to 
superstitions about miraculous earth, which still survive, e.g. on the 
Aran Isles and at Banagher. This book is indispensable for future 


research on Christianized legends and the medieval Irish scribes. 
ELLEN ETTLINGER 


DiipruM KatzeNnKkOnIc. Englische Volkssagen. Translated and edited 
by Incrip Kietne. DIARMUID MIT DEM ROTEN Bart. Irische 
Zaubermarchen. Translated and edited by Professor Lupwic 
Méutuausen. Erich-Réth-Verlag, Eisenach und Kassel, 1957, 
1956. Pp. 181 (2), 180. 

Tue series ‘Das Gesicht der Volker’ is growing fast. An indication of 

the provenance of the woodcuts in future volumes might interest some 

readers. The English folktales are well selected. The introduction and 
translation is sometimes a little stilted. The Irish magic tales are too 
much alike. Translation and introduction of these is masterly. The value 
of the annotations varies. The notes about certain stereotype phrases 
and the final nonsense-formulae are welcome. Other notes are either 

erroneous or too detailed for the general reader. The prevention of a 

decapitated head rejoining the body, e.g. is more correctly explained on 

p. 171 than on p. 170. The assumption that all Druids were magicians 


as well as warriors (p. 170) is not justifiable. 
ELLEN ETTLINGER 


CHRISTMAS AND ITs Customs. By Curistina Hote. Richard Bell, London, 
1957- 
A WELL-KNOWN writer tells us that he once went off to Venice in order 
to ‘avoid Christmas’. No one who has read Miss Hole’s charming little 
book would have any excuse for yielding to an escapist mood, and if he 
had to go to Venice he would assuredly succeed in finding Christmas 
there. For the field from which she has gathered her material extends 
from Canada to Syria, and much curious lore is presented lightly, yet 
learnedly, within some sixty pages. Carols and cards, candles and 
crackers, gifts (this book would make a good one) and greetings, the 
Christmas feast, the Queen’s Speech, the Baddeley Cake at Drury 
Lane, the Hood Game at Haxey and the Englishness of kissing are 
samples of the topics touched on. With so much delightful skating over 
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so wide an area compressed within so small a space it may be that the ice 
is bound here and there to feel a trifle thin. The reasons for fixing 
Christmas Day to 25 December are more complex than they are made to 
seem. The connection of St Stephen with horses has nothing to do with 
a Swedish saint of the same name. The reputation of St Nicholas for 
generosity was a very posthumous one. The story of his restoring life 
to the three schoolboys is a consequence, and not a cause, of his patron- 
age of children, and the legend of his charity to the dowerless daughters 
may have stimulated, without originating, his medieval réle of Gift- 
Bringer. Many readers will be inclined to ask Miss Hole for more, and 
we should like that ‘more’ to include a chapter on the Crib. 
E. P. BAKER 


A Book or Do ts. Written and illustrated by Gwen White. Adam & 

Charles Black, London. 43 illustrations and 6 full colour plates. 14s. 
Tuls internationally comprehensive book gives a short history of the 
origin and varied uses of dolls — in ceremonies, religions, and as play- 
things — from about 2000 B.c. to the present day. It describes the 
manner and make of the materials used, and how these materials were 
those found close at hand. This gives the setting of the three categories 
of dolls. 

It also describes how they evolved from primitive flat shapes to the 
elaborately dressed modern dolls which, besides having movable joints, 
can cry aloud when bent, and even have a tongue, and take a feeding 
bottle or dummy into their mouths. 

The illustrations showing the fashions and styles of the times both in 
hair and clothes are drawings from many museums and libraries. They 
are interesting, but stylized, and this detracts from their value as records 
of the character of the originals which they portray. The attractive 
jacket is designed from samplers. 

There is a good list of books for reference, and a useful index of 
materials used in making dolls, with two good illustrations of their 
various kinds of joints from primitive times up to those of 1938. 

For the folklorist the customs, ceremonies, and folk-craft of the 
designs are of interest, but the book is primarily historical and a refer- 
ence book for collectors rather than for children. 

EsTELLA CANZIANI 


UxsTer Fo.k.ire. Vol. 3, Part 1. Belfast, 1957. Pp. 80, 2 maps, 1 text fig. 
Srupies of the Ulster farmhouse, stapple thatch and townland history 
are matched by a collection of unusually informative folk-songs and 
regional recordings from various counties. R. S. Rogers’s comparison be- 
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tween aetiological myths, the legends of the Black Pig, the recent local 
supernatural phenomena as well as the existing traces of the Black Pig’s 
Dyke, puts him in the first rank of modern and geographically-minded 
folklorists. The six buried horse-skulls, found recently, speak strongly in 
favour of Mr A. Sandklef’s theory that they were meant to give reson- 
ance to the floor. M. J. Murphy must be complimented on the discov- 
ery of two fresh and intimate items of folklore, which unfortunately 
appear under an inaccurate heading (p. 71). The responses to the quest- 
ionnaire sent out by the Schools, are indeed promising. For English 
readers a short indication of the profession of every contributor would be 
of interest. 
E, ETTLINGER 


Krinc Artuur’s AvaALon, The Story of Glastonbury. By Grorrrey 

Asue, Collins, London, 1957. Pp. 384. 18s. net. 
In this volume an attempt is made with varying degrees of success to 
throw light on much that is obscure in the Glastonbury story. After a 
brief survey of the geographical setting of the Avalon tradition reasons 
are given for this legendary cradle of British Christian civilization 
meriting the title Roma Secunda, assigned to it as the alleged second 
sacred city in Christendom. The Joseph of Arimathaea legend and that 
of the Holy Grail, the planting of the thorn that blossomed at Christmas, 
and the building of the little wattle church, are examined, together with 
the Arthurian romance, with a view to determining the truth underlying 
the traditions. Joseph of Arimathaea, it is suggested, was in fact a 
wealthy Levantine Christian who had settled at Glastonbury for busi- 
ness reasons, and having set up his household there he gave hospitality to 
wandering Christians until at length a church was founded on the isle. 
In the fourth century hermits or monks began to take up their abode 
there and restored the original church. Later a regular community came 
into being and was established under the direction of St Patrick as the 
Abbot of Glastonbury. 

Arthur is interpreted as originally a Roman general who taught the 
smiths to forge armour and the soldiers to manage their horses so as to 
become a mobile squadron against the Anglo-Saxons. After his death in 
battle and burial at Glastonbury, around him and his knights a liter- 
ary tradition was assembled in a half-mythical Britain. ‘The innumerable 
attempts to elucidate the mystery of the Grail are dismissed, from that 
proposed by Miss Weston in 1913 to the latest (by implication) interes- 
ting suggestion of Mr Barb connecting it with St David’s circular stone- 
altar at Glastonbury confused with the chalice and paten and round 
table of the Last Supper brought, as it was supposed to Britain by 
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Joseph of Arimathaea. Instead Mr Ashe identifies the Grail with the 
Virgin of Catholic devotion — ‘the Real Presence of our Lady’ having 
been incorporated in the Arthurian legend. 

This speculative incursion into the history of Glastonbury and its 
considerable literature raises more problems than it solves, but the book 
certainly merits the attention of folklorists for whom the subject is of 


particular interest and significance. 
E. O. JAMEs 


COSTUMES PAINTED BY SOROLLA IN HIS Provinces OF Spain. By RUTH 
Matiipa ANnpersON. Hispanic Society of America, 1957. 

Tuts book, published under the auspices of the Hispanic Society of 

America, reproduces the whole, portions and details of fourteen pictures 

painted by Joaquin Sorolla for the society and now housed in the 

Sorolla Room in their building in New York. 

Sorolla painted these pictures, the main subject of which is costume, 
between 1911 and 1919, before the decay and disappearance of what 
was one of the glories of Spain. It is now a heart-rending business to 
examine these costumes and to remember oneself seeing but a few here 
and there in Aragén, a few in the Catalonian Pyrenees, a few in the 
North-West and none at all in Andalusia, What brought about the swift 
decay it is difficult to say but it was not the coming of the railways, and 
when the buses appeared in the villages the costumes had already 
vanished, 

Although they have committed many enormities against their own 
dance traditions the dance groups of the Falangist Seccién Feminina 
have been remaking and wearing the local costumes almost everywhere. 
This part of their activities is beyond praise. 

When one is told that the original pictures measure eleven and a half 
feet in height and reach a total length of one hundred and five feet, it is 
surprising that the Hispanic Society, which afforded this immense out- 
lay, could not now afford a format more adequate for the reproduction of 
their great possessions. Most of them are here reduced to 4 x 1} inches 
and when these are crowded scenes with intricate architectural back- 
grounds, one fancies they must be for Lilliputians and one reaches for 
a magnifying glass. 

The writer of the text, like so many others on Spain, makes far too 
much use of ‘the Moors’ as causes of this or that article of dress and 
names of parts of costumes. She must, I think, have missed work on the 
continuity of Iberian costume especially north of the Ebro, which ap- 
peared in various numbers of the Fournal de la Sociedad de Estudios 
Vascos before the war, and in the Bulletin du Musée Basque de Bayonne. 
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She also goes back to some Arabic form of Zaragoza instead of to the 
well-established Roman Caesar Augusta and would give the Jota a 
Morisco origin. In any case Lucile Armstrong,' from whom she quotes, 
is describing to classic Jota of the Ebro country while that of Anso is a 
very different affair of the mountain people. The Tres Vacas tribute 
from the Valley of Barétous to that of Roncal is written of in the past 
tense (pp. 95-96) whereas it was discontinued during the war only. It 
seems odd that the Cagoules and robes of Holy Week Cofradias are 
included amongst Costumes of Spain, for they are seen in many coun- 
tries. Probably Sorolla, with typical Spanish parochialism, did not know 
this. 

However the text, with two maps, makes a useful background for 
those unacquainted with the intricacies of the Spanish provinces. 

VioLeT ALFORD 


MyTHs OF THE MuNKAN. By Ursuta McConnet. Melbourne University 
Press, Cambridge University Press, Melbourne and London, 1957. 
Pp. xxii + 173. 6 photographs, 22 sketches, 2 maps. 35s. 
Tus excellent and delightful book is the last of a series of reports on 
field-work carried out in 1927-31 and 1934 among the aborigines of 
Cape York Peninsula, North Queensland, bordering on the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Other material has appeared in Oceania and in the Records 
of the South Australian Museum. The author regards it as ‘the consum- 
mation of the earlier studies in that it presents a series of stories which 
reflect social systems in action’. 

The introductory chapter sets the stage with a vivid description of 
the country and way of life from which the stories arose, and each is 
prefaced by a brief explanation of its meaning in relation to that aspect 
of native society which it mirrors, They tell of the time when beasts, 
birds and plants walked the earth as men and women (pulwatya, totemic 
ancestors), of their adventures, and of their eventual disappearance 
underground in places from which, for ever after, supplies of their kind 
might, with appropriate ritual, be renewed for the benefit of their descen- 
dants, the Munkan. Meant for telling round the camp-fire, enlivened 
with dramatic action or with mimicry, the stories are given in free trans- 
lation in a style which preserves their original flavour so far as that is 
possible on the printed page; they are extraordinarily varied according 
to the character of the pulwatya concerned, some charming, some 
pathetic, some grim, some dramatic, but all full of keenly observed 
detail and many shot through with humour. The final chapter presents 
an analysis of their content, discusses their function in that particular 


' Dances of Spain, National Dance Handbook series, 1950. 
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society, and shows how their study may further our understanding of 
the problem of adaptation to changes in social environment with which 
the people of this area are now faced. 

It is sad to realize that this is the last book we shall have from Miss 
McConnel, by whose death, announced recently, the Australian abori- 
gines have lost one of their most devoted and sympathetic interpreters. 

BEATRICE BLACKWOOD 


Munpakr! Fok Taces. By P. K. Mirra. Ranchi, 1957. Pp. 168. 

Tuts is a collection which the distinguished author made between 1927 
and 1931. The book has considerable linguistic value since the tales are 
given in full in the Mundari tongue written in Devanagri script as well as 
in English translation. The tales have international themes; the Cinder- 
ella stories, the trickster cycle, the babes in the wood, the Tom Thumb 
theme, the youth who saves his elders. They express a human unity; but 
this expression is that of simple villagers of the Ranchi District. They 
tell of weddings, travel, ritual, and daily life. This is an excellent thing 
for the Folklorist to study, the way in which the tale preserved the 
customs and the mores of the ordinary folk. One can imagine that such 
tales told in the family circle for the joy of young and old alike, were a 
very great factor in preserving the stability of the village culture. The 
behaviour expected in the living world was the behaviour accepted by 
the people of the tales. One was at one with the world, with the animals 
who acted like humans, the brave, the cowardly, the gay, the sad. Did 
they not all live as the village lives in our time? 

Alas, the author tells us that the old ways and the old language are 
fast disappearing; the old is preserved in the stories which he has recor- 
ded for us. 

This is a simple and unpretentious book, which is content to record 
without theorizing. That is a virtuous work for which many future 


research students will be grateful. 
C. A. BuRLAND 


Les ORIGINES PREHISTORIQUES DE LA DANSE. By Maurice Louis. 
‘Cahiers de Prehistoire et d’Archeologie, 1955. Pp. 3-37. 
A PAMPHLET filled with ideas and pictures, which range from the 
palaeolithic cave paintings to classical times. ‘The author shows a simi- 
larity in the expression of dancing figures, the apparent purpose of 
dances as a kind of magic. It is fertility magic, a poetry of love, a rhyth- 
mic consortium of minds of dancers, and in all ages the minds of dancers 
have expressed in movement inner things which are not easily put into 
words. One feels that this study of dance is putting it into a category of 
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archetypal expression. The dancer is not so often thinking consciously 
but enacting basic things of the human personality. 

It is looking at a universal in folklore, not the local expressions or the 
periods of time but seeing that the dance reflects many things which we 
have in common with distant human ancestors, who often seem to have 
identified themselves with the world of animals around them, 

This is a stimulating pamphlet and it drives one to think across time 
without feeling surprise. 

C. A. BURLAND 


DeutscHes JAHRBUCH FUR VOLKSKUNDE. Vol. iii, Part ii. Akademie 
Verlag Berlin, 1957. Pp. (10), 347-576. Pls. ix-xxiv. 26 text figs. 
THE papers range from the second ‘Merseburger Spruch’ and Plutarch’s 
story of the moon, to wooden spades in eastern Central Europe, represen- 
tations of the miners’ work in folk-art, music in a Hungarian village and 
the songs of the Thuringian bilberry gatherers. The questionnaires on 
German herdsmen and Xmas mummers’ plays are useful. The continued 
survey of the ‘Miarchenforschung’ since 1945, covering Sweden, Den- 
mark, the United States and Canada, is unfortunately very uneven. 102 
lines are devoted to J.-O. Swahn’s Amor and Psyche and 5 lines each to 
Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary and Cross’s Motif-Index. These 
ten lines of superficial and inadequate statements were apparently con- 


tributed by an American co-editor! 
E, ETTLINGER 


BAYERISCHE SAGEN UND Braucue. By F. PANzer. 2 parts. HARZSAGEN. 
By H. Préhle, 1 vol. DENKMALER DEUTSCHER VOLKSDICHTUNG. 
Vols. 2-3. Edited by W.-E. Peuckert. Otto Schwartz, Géttingen, 
1954, 1956, 1957. Pp. xi, 406, Plates 4; xxv (1), 314, Plates 4; xi, 229. 

Panzer and Prdhle alike acknowledged in their introductions of the first 

editions to have received from Jacob Grimm the inspiration for collec- 

ting the legends of Bavaria and the Upper Harz Mountains. The straight- 
forward and simple manner of their records does full justice to their 
great master and it is not surprising that these collections have never 
been surpassed during the last hundred years. The reprints of these 
almost unobtainable first editions are not only meant to appeal to folk- 
lorists, but also to the native laymen and to readers unacquainted with 
the regional lore. There can be nothing but praise for the editor, 

Professor Peuckert, of Géttingen, who meets most successfully these 

diverse demands. His tactful attitude towards the collectors’ outdated 

views sets a fine example for the future treatment of similar cases. 
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His annotations on the Harz-Legends are more detailed and their 
geographical arrangement recommends itself very much. Panzer collec- 
ted on a broader scale: Bavarian legends, the imagery of churches, 
customs and superstitions. His comparison of aetites and holed stones is 
surprising (ii, 322 and 167). Dr. Hildburgh and I knew aetites only as 
amulets for pregnancy or confinement and holed stones as protections 
against 7ruden (witches). The variety of the motifs is astounding. The 
folktales of the Venetians, possibly a reminiscence of alchemists search- 
ing in the Harz caves for the prime matter of the philosophers’ stone, 
and the Ash-Wednesday custom at Ebrach (Bavarian Legends, ii, 325) 
cannot fail to impress even foreign readers. 

E, ETTLINGER 
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Thirteenth-Century Roof Bosses, letter, p. 502; no. 3166: Rabbits as 
Symbols, letter, p. 559; no. 3168: Cairn that Marks a Murder, letter, 
p. 669; Jesters Carved in Churches, letter, pp. 673-4; Flautists Among 
the Seals, by Modean Stewart, p. 675; no. 3172: A Friendly Society 
at the Inn, letter, p. 934; no. 3173: Rabbits as Symbols, letter, p. gg1; 
no. 3174: Friendly Society Rules, letter, p. 1044; no. 3176: Perform- 
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ing Bears in the 70’s, letters, p. 1160; Old Workshop Relics, letter, 
p. 1162; For Combing Flax, letter, p. 1162; no. 3177: The Origin of 
‘Soho’, letter, p. 1227; Friendly Society’s Procession, letter, p. 1232; 
no. 3178: Performing Bears in 1910, letters, p. 1339; no. 3180; The 
Christmas Battle of Ghosts, by J. Wentworth Day, pp. 1414-6; The 
Wren-Boys’ Ritual, by E. A. Armstrong, pp. 1417-8; What are Arles?, 
letter, p. 1440. 

CoUNTRYMAN, THE, vol. 54, no. 4, Winter, 1957: Ghosts I Have Known, 
by Viola Herbison, pp. 633-6; The White Witch’s Garden, by Marion 
Henderson, pp. 679-80; The Horsemen, by Thomas Davidson, pp. 
725-6; Thursday’s Scythe, by Matt Templeton, pp. 740—3; Rescuing 
the Past, by John Higgs, pp. 764-6; Pebble-throwing in North Devon, 
by H. R. Cleaver, pp. 771-2; Wonderful Nourishing (folk-cure), by 
Harold Sumption, p. 772; Northumberland Talk, by A. Stothert, p. 
781; Rural Crafts Emblem, by J. W. Munn, p. 785; Dog Rose Legend, 
by J. Buckland, p. 785; Tanthony Bobus, letter, p. 791. 

DEVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION, TRANSACTIONS OF, vol. 88, 1956: Fifty-Third 
Report on Folklore, by Theo Brown, pp. 251-8. 

GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, THE, vol. 30, no. 5: Bedouin Wedding Feast, 
by Telford Hindley Work, pp. 219-23. 

Listener, Tue, vol. 58, no. 1483: How to Listen to a Ghost Story, by 
G. W. Lambert, pp. 308-9; no. 1486: A Reel Gentleman (Harvest 
Customs), by Hugh Barrett, pp. 423-4; no. 1488: The Symbol of the 
Lotus, by Anil de Silva, pp. 503-4; no. 1489: The Symbol of the 
Snake, letter, p. 573; no. 1495: Yarmouth Herring Fair, by A. W. 
Ecclestone, pp. 827-8. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 3 March, 1958. The Flowers of Manchester, 
by Eric Winter. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MaGaziINne, THE, vol. 112, no. 4: Gypsy Cave 
Dwellers of Andalusia, pp. 572-82. 

Notes AND Queries, vol. 4, N.S., no. 11: Rebecca of Manningtree and 
Ibsen’s Rebecca West, by R. R. Reed, pp. 481-4; no. 12: The Sale of 
a Wife, letter, p. 548. 

Oxrorp Malt. 7 October, 1957: Witch-Doctors have Shown Us the 
Way, by Noel Wilkinson. 

Surro_k Review, Tue, vol. 1, no. 7. Brewing Day in the Nineties, by 
Walter Tye, pp. 156-60. 

Tue Tres, 5 September, 1957: Picture of Dalarna: 18 September, 1957: 
On White Horse Hill: 21 November, 1957: Grotter Day: 2 February, 
1958: A Cottage Industry (Straw-Plaiting). 

Trees AND Lire, vol. 22, no. 2: Trees in History, by Alan Smith, pp. 


174-5. 
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Vittace, THE, vol. 12, no. 3: Old Ways ir South Wales, by George 
Ewart Evans, pp. 94-6; no. 4: Tadley Craftsmen, by J. Geraint 
Jenkins, pp. 129-32. 


Woot KNow_epcgE, vol. 4, no. 3: Distaff Letters, p.8. 
CuRISTINA HOLE 


Museum News 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: 
EXHIBITION IN MEMORY OF 
DR. W. L. HILDBURGH 


The Times of 30 January, 1958 announced the opening of an exhibition, 
lasting until the end of March, in memory of Dr Hildburgh, ‘a bene- 
factor of quite exceptional perception and generosity.’ ‘Naturally it is 
only possible to show a very small proportion of the whole. But the 
exhibits include a few of the most beautiful things of each of the types 
of works of art in which he specialized.’ Those of us who had the 
privilege of knowing Dr Hildburgh personally will not need reminding 
how many and varied these were. About half of the pieces came to the 
Museum as a bequest at his death in 1955, the rest were given during 
his lifetime. ‘His favourite method was to form a specialized collection, 
write a paper about it for a learned society, and then give it to the 
Museum.’ One of these specialized collections consists of 200 English 
alabaster carvings, a beautiful example of which is illustrated in The 
Times, together with other pieces from the exhibition. On this collec- 
tion Dr Hildburgh based two Presidential addresses to the Folk-Lore 
Society, ‘Folk-Life recorded in Medieval English Alabaster Carvings’, 
1949 (published in Folklore, June 1949) and ‘Representations of the 
Saints in Medieval English Alabaster Carvings’, 1950 (Folklore, June 
1950). We are fortunate in possessing, in the illustrations to both 
addresses, excellent reproductions of a number of these carvings. 


THE TOY MUSEUM 
The Museums Journal for January 1958 contains an article by Leslie H. 
Daiken on the Toy Museum, bringing the welcome news that it has 
now been offered permanent premises by the Corporation of Brighton. 
Founded just over five years ago, the Toy Museum has never had a 
permanent home. It has been on view in London, Manchester and 
Leicester, and is now displayed at Hove Museum, whose Curator, 
Mr Jack Dove, has offered it hospitality until March 1958. Its mobility 
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has brought some benefit in arousing interest in different parts of the 
country, but a serious disadvantage is the risk of damage when moving, 
and as the collection has grown, from the 200 exhibits with which it 
began, to the present total of some 22,000 items, protected under 
Trust Deed for the nation, the Trustees feel that it should now have 
settled headquarters. 

In accordance with the Trust’s declared policy, individual toys or 
groups of toys continue to be offered on loan to toy exhibitions in aid 
of charitable causes. One which has lately benefited from this policy is 
the remarkable pageant of period toys entitled Children’s Paradise, 
shown at the House of Bewlay’s Park Lane Galleries in aid of the blind. 
This was organized by Miss Tootha Rose, one of the Trustees. 

The Museum continues to acquire toys, games and play material, 
and the library is building up its collection of publications concerning 
play. The Honorary Chairman is engaged in research on historic toys 
in Britain, and the Toy Museum is working on a comprehensive 
catalogue of all historically interesting toys in museums, art galleries 
and private collections throughout Britain. Anyone who can offer 
information on this subject is asked to communicate with the Honorary 
Secretary, the Toy Museum Trust, present address c/o The Museum, 
Hove, Sussex. 


THE WELSH FOLK MUSEUM, ST FAGANS 


Tue section of the Annual Report of the National Museum of Wales 
(1956-7) which deals with the Folk Museum states that the most con- 
siderable task undertaken during the year was the preparation of the 
first floor of the new Museum building for an exhibition of a cross- 
section of the Welsh Folk Collection. This temporary exhibition 
gallery was opened to the public during Easter 1957, as the Folk 
Museum’s contribution to the Jubilee celebrations of the National 
Museum of Wales. Displays illustrating Lighting, Dairying, Folklore, 
Law and Order, the Eisteddfod, Music, Trapping and Fishing, Sports, 
and Games, Time-measuring and Agriculture, occupy four bays of the 
gallery, and opposite them are five room interiors, a cottage kitchen, 
an early Victorian drawing-room, a late Victorian parlour, an early 
eighteenth-century panelled room, and a saddler’s shop. 

Additions to the collection show that public interest in the Folk 
Museum continues. They include several examples of furniture, a 
dinner-service and other tableware, as well as two important collections 
of costume, one from the eighteenth century, the other from the early 
twentieth century a period often overlooked in museums. Agriculture 
and the crafts are well represented, perhaps the most interesting acquisi- 
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tion being a very rare wheel-cutting machine used in clock-making 
at Llangybi, Cardiganshire. There were several clock makers in this 
district of west Wales but their implements and machinery are now 
difficult to obtain. 

The Report contains a reproduction of the architects’ drawing for 
the complete Museum Block at the Welsh Folk Museum, an impressive 
structure of which only a small portion has yet been built. 


CANNON HALL, YORKSHIRE 


An article by Alister Campbell in The Museums Journal for November 
1957 announces the opening to the public as a country house museum 
of Cannon Hall, near the village of Cawthorne, South Yorkshire. The 
oldest part of the building dates from the seventeenth century and 
contains a panelled room of that period, but the greater part was added 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, and it is an excellent 
example of the country house of the Georgian era. For three centuries 
it was the home of the Spencer and Spencer-Stanhope families, and 
when, in 1951, it was bought by Barnsley Corporation, together with 
some seventy acres of parkland landscaped in the manner of ‘Capability’ 
Brown, the property changed hands by purchase for the first time since 
1673. 

At present seven rooms have been redecorated, and furnished with 
period furniture, pictures and tapestry, many of these objects having 
been generously lent by the Earl of Yarborough and the Earl of Coventry. 
Mrs Fraser Spencer-Stanhope has lent a number of items long associated 
with Cannon Hall, among them a long-bow of spliced yew which family 
tradition claims to have belonged to Little John. Public response since 
its opening on 1 June, 1957, has been sufficiently encouraging to justify 
the preparation of plans for further development. 


Apology 


Tue Hon. Editor regrets that, owing to the accidental misplacement of 
a footnote to Mr Stewart Sanderson’s paper on The Present State of 
Folklore Studies in Scotland, published in Folklore, December 1957, it 
was erroneously stated (p.459) that Dr John Lorne Campbell had died in 
October 1957. This is, happily, untrue. The footnote should have been 
attached to the name of Professor Ake Campbell, to whose great work 
for folklore reference was made on page 462. 

Sincere apologies are offered to Dr John Lorne Campbell for any 
inconvenience caused by this error. 


7° 





Folklore Institute 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, U.S.A. 


Tue 1958 Summer Folklore Institute at Indiana University will be held 
from June 11 to August 8 at Bloomington, Indiana. A variety of courses 
in folklore will be offered by resident and visiting folklore scholars, 
Courses may be taken for credit in the Summer School, or may be 
attended without credit for all or part of the Institute upon payment of a 
weekly fee. For further information write to Richard M. Dorson, 
Chairman, Folklore Program, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Society Meetings 
20 November, 1957 


A MeeTING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College 
London on Wednesday, 20 November, 1957, at 7.30 p.m., the President, 
Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. No 
Council meeting had been held so no new members had been elected. 

Dr E. J. Lindgren M.A. Ph.D. read a paper on common stereotyped 
conceptions of ‘foreigners’ in general, with special reference to the 
Lapps, to whose country she has paid at least twenty visits. Her amusing 
and interesting paper was illustrated with lantern slides, and was 
followed by a discussion in which several members of those present took 
part, the most striking contribution being that of Mr M. N. P. Utsi, 
technical adviser to the Reindeer Council of the U.K., who successfully 
and painlessly secured two of the audience in a Lapp lasso. After a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, the Society adjourned until 11 December. 


11 December, 1957 


A meetinG of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College 
London on Wednesday, 11 December, 1957, at 7.30 p.m., the President, 
Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. The 
election by the Council of two new members, Miss M. M. Withers and 
Mr Donald C. Simmons, was announced. 

Mr Stewart F. Sanderson M.A. Senior Research Fellow and Officer 
in charge of Archives of the School of Scottish Studies, then read a 
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paper on The School of Scottish Studies: problems of folk culture re- 
search. This was followed by a discussion in which the following mem- 
bers took part: Miss Burstein, Mr Douglas Kennedy, Miss Violet 
Alford, Mr Opie, Miss Christina Hole, and Sir Arthur Waugh. 

After a vote of thanks to the lecturer the Society adjourned until 
15 January. 


15 January, 1958 


On Wednesday, 15 January, 1958, at University College London a joint 
meeting was held by the Folk-Lore Society with the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Miss S. R. 
Burstein, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The elec- 
tion by the Council of the following new members was announced: 
Miss Doreen Taylor and Mr D. C. Watts. 

Dr A. A. Bake, an honoured member of both Societies, then read a 
paper on Folk traditions in Nepal: continuity and change. This dealt with 
his recent visit to Nepal after an interval of a quarter of a century and 
with the changes he had found. His paper was illustrated by silent and 
talking films, all attractive but keeping the best to the last. There was no 
discussion after the lecture but opportunity was given for questions at 
intervals. 

The President, after referring to the beauty and interest of both 
lecture and films, proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. This was 
carried with acclamation and the Society adjourned until 19 February. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


April 23, 1958: 
The After-Life in Classical Antiquity 
W. F. Jackson KniGut, M.A., F.R.S.L. 


May 21, 1958: 
The Importance of Folklore Studies to Anthropology 
Dr Marian W. SMITH 


Fune 18, 1958: 
The Hildburgh Collection of Bavarian and Austrian Amulets in the 
Wellcome Historical Museum (with slides) Mrs ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Meetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from Messrs. W. GLatsHer, Ltp., 87 Fetter 
Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 4., at the prices shown : 


* 


BRITISH CALENDAR CUSTOMS 


ENGLAND : edited by A. R. Wricurt, F.S.A., and 
T. E. Longs, M.A., LL.D. 


Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 

228 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 
346 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


SCOTLAND : edited by Mrs. M. Macieop Banks 


Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 
222 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 
266 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 
278 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
ORKNEY AND SHETLAND : edited by 


Mrs. M. Macieop BANnKs 
122 pp. with 2 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


MANX CALENDAR CUSTOMS : 
edited by C. I, Patron 
160 pp. with 4 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


* 


HANDBOOK OF FOLKLORE : 
by CHARLOTTE SopHta BURNE 
374 pp., 15/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
JUBILEE CONGRESS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY : Papers and Transactions 
320 pp. with 5 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 




















THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE 


Illustrated English Quarterly Journal 


published by 


The Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
PATAUDI HOUSE, NEW DELHI 


Articles contributed by 
Eminent Writers of India and other Countries 


Subscription Rates : 


In India Rs.6 Rs. 1.50 
In other countries 10s. 2s. 6d. 
POST FREE 

















WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
BOOKSELLERS 
Established 1852 
* 
Publishers and Distributors of 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
* 


Subscribers to ‘ Folk-Lore’ in whatever part of the world 
they may reside, can always be assured of efficient service 
when dealing with WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


New books on any subject obtained and speedily despatched 
* 
87 FETTER LANE, LONDON E.C.4 























